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The  Purpose 


The  purpose  of  this  narrative  is:— 

I.  That  the  Nowers  family  may  have  as  a basis,  col- 
lected, reliable  data  concerning  their  Family  Tree  to 
which  they  may  add  as  time  may  provide  opportunity. 

II.  That  the  family  may  have,  as  a last  word  of  their 
Utah  representative,  his  unfaltering  testimony  of  the 
divinity  of  the  mission  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

III.  That  it  may  be  made  known  to  all  men  that  the 
honorable  name  of  Nowers  has  been  upheld  and  digni- 
fied in  the  sight  of  men,  angles,  and  God  through  the 
life  and  labors  of  Willson  G.  Nowers. 


ot  alone  are  those  the  greRt 
Who  on  fame’s  scroll  a place  have  won: 

® Some  for  honor  must  await 

> Christ’s  praise:  “Well  done,  thou  faithful  one!’ 


At  Dover,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  an  important  Eng- 
lish seaport  town,  Willson  Gates  Nowers  was  born  on 
the  eighth  day  of  March,  1828;  he  was  the  second  son 
of  eleven  children  in  the  family  of  Edward  and  Susan- 
nah Nowers. 

The  family  of  Edward  Nowers  is  decended  from  a 
long  line  of  ancestry,  dating  back  to  the  coming  of  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy  in  1066  A.  D.  In  fact  the  name 
“Nowers”  appears  in  very  ancient  army  rolls,  perhaps 
even  anti-dating  the  advent  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
Originally  the  family  of  Nowers  resided  at  Pluckley 
where  stood  the  manorial  residence  at  the  old  home- 
stead, the  Brambles  Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Wye,  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent.  Here  Edward  Nowers  was  born,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1781.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  Sutton,  came  of 
noble  parentage,  and  the  Suttons  were  of  considerable 
prominence  among  the  gentry  of  southern  England. 
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Edward’s  father  dying  in  1804,  his  mother  a short 
time  thereafter,  his  meeting  with  the  loss  of  the  family 
estates,  combined  to  make  his  life  one  of  concern  and 
anxiety  to  the  extent  that  he  left  the  Brambles  and 
moved  to  Dover.  Here  he  engaged  as  clerk  to  the  ship- 
ping underwriters,  Messrs  Latham  & Co.,  which  posi- 
tion he  occupied  from  February  1812,  until  his  death 
January  11,  1876,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six 
years.  Edward  had  always  manifested  great  vitality, 
and  wounderful  powers  of  mind.  Just  a few  days  prior 
to  his  death  he  made  up  his  yearly  balances  and  render- 
ed a complete  and  full  account  of  the  same. 

Susannah  Gates  Nowers  was  the  fourth  child  and 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Willson  Gates,  a contractor 
and  builder  of  the  town  of  Dover.  He  was  the  son  of 
John  Gates  and  Sarah  Lowe  whose  residence  and  burial 
place  was  Canterbury,  in  Kent.  The  forefathers  of  John 
Gates  were  refugees  from  France,  decendants  of  French 
Waloons.  The  grandfather  of  Susannah,  on  her  moth- 
er’s side,  was  John  Bubbers,  also  of  Canterbury.  He 
was  descended  from  a Flemish  family  who  were  driven 
from  their  native  land  through  persecutions,  probably 
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about  1560—65,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Speaking  of  this  persecution,  Mr.  Nowers  says, 
“We  find  our  forefathers  have  been  people  who  endur- 
ed much  persecution  but  finally  fled  from  it. 

(Note)  This  in  some  measure  may  account  for  the 
liberal  views  and  broad  independance  of  character  so  of- 
ten manifested  by  the  present  generation  of  Nowers." 

Susannah  Gates  Nowers  when  left  a widow,  resided 
for  some  time  with  her  son,  William  Willson  Nowers;  un- 
til, in  fact,  he  moved  from  the  old  family  residence  to 
Hastings  in  Sussex.  She  then  lived  with  her  several 
children  during  her  declining  days.  On  April  14,  1874, 
she  departed  this  life  honored  and  beloved  by  her  large 
family  in  her  81st  year. 

At  this  point  of  our  narrative  it  may  be  well  to  ap- 
pend some  genealogical  notes  gathered  from  sources 
more  or  less  authentic.  There  is  a pride  of  ancestry  in 
every  one  of  us  if  we  are  descended  from  a long  line  of 
illustrious  predecessors.  Such  is  the  Nowers  family, 
who,  as  already  stated  above,  trace  their  lineage  per- 
haps beyond  the  advent  of  William  of  Normandy  into 
England.  In  this  family  are  found  members  of  Parlia- 
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ment,  Lords  of  manors,  officials  in  civic  and  military 
activities,  men  of  business  acumen,  and  a number  of 
very  efficient  tradesmen,  a family  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary ambition  to  do  things— no  sloths,  no  dullards,  no 
idlers  are  found  here.  Some  of  the  most  important 
genealogical  lines  of  the  Nowers  family  are  herewith 
given. 

In  what  are  known  as  “The  Brampton  Rolls”  oc- 
curs the  name  ‘ ‘Nou’rs,  ’ ’this  name  is  listed  with  others 
who  came  to  England  from  Normandy  in  1066  A.  D., 
landed,  and  fought  a successful  battle  at  Hastings  in 
Sussex,  October  14.  of  that  year. 

Record  of  the  Ancient  Anglo-Norman  Family 
of  Nowers 

Compiled  from  as  authentic  sources  as  it  was  possi- 
ble to  obtain,  by  Lawrence  Edward  Nowers,  form- 
erly of  Lydd,  Kent,  England;  accompanied  by 
James  Henry  and  George  Philip  Nowers,  resident 
at  Dover.  To  which  is  added  a narrative  of  the 
later  branches  of  the  family  as  obtained  from  var- 
ious sources  by  Willson  Gates  Nowers,  formerly  of 
Dover,  Kent,  England,  January  1,  1905. 
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This  record  is  dedicated  to  future  posterity  by  the 
authors  with  the  request  that  the  record  shall  be 
continuous  through  future  generations;  ever  re- 
membering that  they  descended  from  one  of  Eng- 
land’s ancient  and  most  noble  families. 

“He  that  wishes  to  be  counted  among  the  benefac- 
tors of  posterity,  must  add  by  his  own  toil  to  the 
acquisitions  of  his  ancestors.”— Rambler. 

The  ancient  English  or  Anglo-Norman  family  of 
Nou’rs,  Nower,  Nowers,  Nonwers,  Noonwers,  or  De 
la  Nouers,  were  followers  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  settled  in  England  after  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
Christmas,  January  6,  1066.  A tradition  exists  in  the 
family  that  the  Nowers  who  followed  the  Conqueror 
was  a Banneret,  and  during  the  battle  he  lost  his  colors 
but  regained  them  in  a valiant  manner.  For  his  brav- 
ery there  shown  he  w as  knighted  by  the  Conqueror  on 
the  battle  field. 

The  next  authentic  record  of  the  family  is  that  four 
brothers  cast  their  lot  with  Richard  Coeur-de-Leon,  to 
rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the  Sar- 
acens. Three  of  these  never  returned.  The  survivor 
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was  Sir  George  Nowers,  who,  for  services  rendered  his 
sovereign,  was  granted  various  lands  in  tenure  in  the 
Shires  of  Oxford,  Buckingham,  Norfolk  and  Leicestei'. 
In  his  will,  now  in  the  archives  of  Christ.  Church,  Ox- 
ford, Sir  George  bequeathed  the  revenues  accrueing 
from  the  manor  of  Tackley,  Oxfordshire,  to  that  church 
forever.  Sir  George  Nowers  lies  buried  in  Christ’s 
church  cathedral,  Oxford,  his  monument  being  that  of  a 
Crusader.  Date  of  death,  1425. 

The  family  is  also  heard  of  as  having  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  French  Wars,  1327;  and  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  1452—86  A.  D. 

Because  of  the  active  part  taken  by  the  family  in 
opposing  the  Reformation,  their  properties  were  all  con- 
fiscated by  the  Crown.  They  now  left  the  county  of 
their  birth  and  settled  at  Pluckley,  county  of  Kent, 
about  the  year  1550,  A.  D. 

One  Daniel  Nowers  married  a Flemish  weaver’s 
daughter  and  carried  on  an  extensive  business  in  weav- 
ing and  husbandry  at  Pluckley  where  the  house  and  mill 
site  still  remain.  The  house  is  called  “Kingsland  House” 
and  is  now  merged  into  the  Surrenden-Dering  estates. 
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The  following  is  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  above  named  Daniei  Nower  or  Nowers: 

DANIEL  NOWERS 

Born  about  1580,  married  Miss  Peirs  of  Halden. 


Daniel,  married 
Elizabeth— 
and  had  issue  five 
daughters  buried  at 
Pluckley.  Wife  died 
Jan.  15th.  1658. 


John,  married  Thomas,  married 

and  had  issue  from  Elizabeth  — 
whom  the  Hythe  fami-  died,  May  29, 
ly  descended.  The  last  16-A.D. 
member  of  which 


Francis,  married 
Hester  Bargrave 
and  had  issue  one  son 
Beaprie  a Fellow  in 
college  of  Cambridge. 


Anthony,  married 
Elizabeth- 
had  no  issue  buried 
in  Pluckley,  Christ- 
mas 1679. 


Thomas  married  John,  marrried 

Elizabeth,  had  issue,  Sarah  Neppeker 

one  danghter  named  Elizabeth.  , -v 


John  Nowers,  married  Edward  Mary  Sarah 

Jane— 

Thomas  Nowers,  born  June  1714.  John  Nowers,  July  13.  1715. 

married 

Annie  — , buried  at  Wye. 


Thomas  Nowers,  born  June  27.  1739 
married  Elizabeth  Sutton,  born  Sept.  2,  1737  - 9 


Annie  Noweri 
married  John  Sutton. 


Mary  Ann  Thomas,  mar-  Elizabeth  married  Jane  married  John  Edward,  married 

not  married  ried  Elizabeth  John  Foster.  William  Appo  1st.  Catherine 

Reaks  Law-  Chapman 

rence  2nd  Miss  Sus 

annah  Gates 


1.  Elizabeth  2.  Thomas  3.  Mary  4.  John  5.  George 

6.  Anne  7.  Louisa  8.  William  9.  James  Henry  10  Edw.  Alfred 

11.  Lawrence  Edward 


Lawrence  Edward 


John  William 


Annie  Elizabeth 


RFCORD  of  the  family  of  THOMAS  NOWERS,  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Nowers,  (born  Sutton) 
“mas !N^^ed  ELbeth  Reaks  Lawrence  at  Hasstow,  November  27th.  1800.  He  died  Oct.  29th., 
1826,  age  56  yrs.  She  died  at  Lydd,  Kent,  January  28th,  1859 1 age  78  yrs.  Their  issue  is, 

1 Elizabeth  born  1801,  died  summer  of  1859,  married  William  Harrison,  died  1868.  . 

2.  Thomas,  born  1805.  died  May  26,  1888,  married  Decima,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Foster,  had  eight 

children. 

3.  Mary,  born  1803,  died  1809. 

t.  G^or ge^°bor n 1809 ,dmarr kid  Anne  Bowles,  He  died  March  12,  1897,  She  died  July  1851,  Issue  ®f  three 
children. 

6 Anne  born  Nov.  22,  1810,  died  January  16,  1892.  . 

7 Louisa  born  January  23,  1812,  died  July  7,  1883.  married  Phillip  Jules  Burgueeses.  No  issue. 

8 William,  bom  1815,  died  January  28,  1877.  Married  Elizabeth  Fairbeard,  died  1858.  Issue  three  children. 
9.  James  Henry,  born  March  2,  1818,  died  January  13,  1888.  Married  Mary  Ann  Nowers,  born  Sept.  17th. 

18] January  26,  1879.  Married  Elizabeth  Blacklocks,  born  1827,  died 

Aug.  2nd.  1856. 

11.  Lawrence  Edward,  born  January  21,  1852. 
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The  arms  used  by  the  family  of  Nowers  at  the  pres- 
ent day  were  granted  by  Richard  Couer-de-Leon.  (In 
the  days  of  Chivalry  each  knight  was  distinguished  by 
the  armorial  bearings  on  his  shield, 

Nowers  Thus: 

Shield  Argent, 

Two  bars,  Gules. 

Three  Cresents  in  chief,  Gules. 

Crest: 

A lion’s  paw  grasping  a cresent. 

Motto: 

Tenio,  (I  hold.) 

Besides  the  above,  the  family  in  its  different 
branches  had,  between  1066  A.  D.  and  1480  A.  D.,  nine 
several  grants  of  arms,  towit: 

1.  Nowers  of  Knossington;  Nowers,  Leicestershire, 
Ermine,  a chief  chequy  or  et  gules. 

2.  Nowers— Sable,  three  garbs  or  banded  argent. 

3.  Nowers  or  Norwers  or  Nonwers  or,  Noonwers, 
Buckinghamshire;  argent  two  bars  gules  in  chief  three 
crescents  of  the  last. 

4.  Nowers  or  Novers.  Vaire,  argent,  et  gules. 
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5.  Nowers  or  De  la  Nowers,  (Gothhurst  Bucking- 
hamshire) Temp.  Kenry  III  A.  D.  1327— 1377.  Azure. 
Two  bars  gules  in  chief  three  crescents  of  this  last. 

6.  Nowers  or  Nower;  Argent,  two  bars  gules,  in 
chief  three  crescents  of  the  last. 

7.  Nowers;  Argent,  a fesse  between  four  crescents 
gules;  viz,  three  in  chief  and  one  in  base. 

8.  Nowers  or  Noyers;  Azure,  a fesse  argent  be- 
tween three  garbs. 

9.  Nowers  or  Nouvers;  Azure,  a fesse  argent. 

A Copy  of  Inscriptions  on  Headstones  in  Pluck- 
ley  Churchyard,  Kent,  England. 

1.  Here  lieth  ye  bodies  of  Daniel  Nowers,  Clothier, 
and  Elizabeth,  his  wife.  He  deceased  this  life  July  1, 
1659,  Ano  Dmi— aged  40  years.  She  deceased  this  life 
January  15,  Ano  Dmi— 1658,  aged  37  years.  Their  issue 
5 daughters. 

2.  Here  lieth  interred  the  body  of  Mr.  John  Nowers 
he  departed  this  life  May  7,  1705,  aged  59  years.  He 
left  issue  2 sons  and  2 daughters,  John,  Edward,  Mary 
and  Sarah. 

3.  Here  resteth  the  body  of  Thomas  Nower,  cloth- 
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ier,  son  of  Daniel  Nower,  who  departed  this  life  May 
29,  16— (illegible)  and  Elizabeth,  — (rest  illegible.) 

4.  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Thomas  Nower  the  son  of 
Thomas  Nower  of  Pluckley;  he  died  the  (illegible)  of 
September,  aged  74  years. 

5.  Here  resteth  the  body  of  Elizabeth  Nowers  the 
dafter  of  Thomas  Nowers,  who  departed  this  life  the 
20th  day  of  February,  1677,  aged  21  years. 

(Inscription  on  stone  slab  within  the  altar  railing  of 
Pluckley  church.) 

6.  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Major  Anthony  Nowers 
of  this  Parish.  Lamented  and  beloved  by  all  that  know 
him.  He  died  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  upon  Christ- 
mas day,  1679. 

Here  also  lies  the  body  of  Elizabeth  Nower,  widow 
and  relict  of  the  above  named  Anthony  Nower,  who  de- 
parted this  life  the  22nd  day  of  April.  1726,  in  the  80th 
year  of  her  age. 

(The  above  were  copied  from  the  original  monuments 
by  L.  E.  Nowers  and  George  Philip  Nowers,  August  31, 
1875.) 
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Copy  of  Inscription  Formerly  in  St.  Margaret’s 
Church,  Westminster. 

Beauproeus  Nowers,  A.  M.  Coll;  Christi  apud  Can- 
tabrigien-es— Socius.  Patre  Francisco  de  Pluckley. 
Cantiani.  Matre  vero  Hestera  Isaaci  Bargravii  F.  T. 
D.  Decani  Cantuar  iensis  filea  oriendus. 

Vir.  Siquis  alius  morini  suaritate  sermonis  elegantid 
ingenii  perfection  proesbantistionis.  Virtutis  et  doc- 
trinie  oruamentis  instructis:  quibus  omnibus  quonean 
majoria  ad  hue  sperare  vidibatus  tanquam  solis  sibi 
gloria  amicis  licit  Patriague  viscerat  parum.  6Id  Nov. 
A.  D.  1690,  (Etatis  suoe  25  diein  obiit. 

Abi  viator.  Hryus  E.  celebreene  oemulari  exopta 
polius  quam  aliorum  obscuram  senechitem. 

A literal  translation  of  which  might  be  rendered  thus: 

Beaupre  Nowers,  M.  A.  fellow  of  Christ’s  Church 
College,  Cambridge,  son  of  Francis  Nowers  of  Pluckley, 
Kent,  and  Hester,  daughter  of  Isaac  Bargrave,  D.  D., 
Dean  of  Canterbury. 

He  was  surpassingly  distinguished  by  sweetness  of 
manner,  elegance  of  discourse,  finish  of  intellect;  was 
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furnished  with  all  the  accomplishments  of  virtue  and 
learning.  Hence,  because  he  promised  withal  yet 
greater  aspirations,  as  if  it  were  glory  enough  for  him- 
self though  all  too  little  for  his  friends  and  his  country, 
he  died  Nov.  8,  1690,  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age. 

Pass  traveller  and  seek  to  rival  rather  a youth  so 
renowned  than  the  obscure  age  of  others. 

Extract  of  Letter  From  James  Henry  Nowers 
Dated  Ramsgate,  Kent,  Eng’and.  July  5,  1887. 

“Since  I last  wrote  to  you,  I have  been  to  Gothurst, 
now  called  Gay  hurst,  George  went  with  me;  it  is  a 
grand  old  mansion,  part  of  it  of  very  old  date,  but  the 
main  portion  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  There 
are  150  rooms  in  it,  and  the  estate  has  4,000  acres  of 
fine  land,  besides  Stoke  Goldington  another  fine  estate 
adjoining,  all  held  by  the  Nowers  family  for  321  years. 
The  arms  quartered  in  the  Hall  windows  with  the  Nev- 
illes Mulso's  and  others  with  whom  they  intermarried, 
are  exactly  the  same  as  the  old  glass  from  Pluckley  and 
our  arms  today.” 


\ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

What  are  the  imperfections  of  our  lives  but  the  im- 
perfections of  our  own  planning  and  doing?  If  we 
speak  of  shattered  ideals,  what  hand  shatters  them  but 
our  own? 

From  such  an  illustrious  ancestry  as  we  have  just 
been  referring  to  sprang  Willson  Gates  Nowers.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  his  mother  should  have  premonitions 
concerning  her  unborn  child— that  it  would  be  a child 
of  special  gifts,  of  power,  or  of  destiny?  Could  she 
have  forseen  the  future  she  would  probably  have  real- 
ized wherein  these  special  favors  to  her  child  should  be 
manifested.  But  we  must  not  at  this  time  in  our  nar- 
rative, anticipate  the  workings  of  the  Lord  to  bring 
about  his  designs  in  behalf  of  this  great  family  through 
his  humble  instrument,  the  son  born  to  Edward  and 
Susannah  Gates  Nowers,  March  8,  1828. 

The  mother  seemed  to  show  unusual  interest  in 
this  new  born  son;  something  about  him  called  forth 
greater  consideration  and  affection  than  was  shown  to- 
ward any  of  the  preceeding  seven  brothers  and  sisters. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  had  been  any  lack  of  paren- 
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tal  devotion  for  the  members  of  the  family,  for  there 
has  always  been  manifest  in  the  Nowers  a strong  and 
unselfish  love  for  each  other;  even  through  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  family  tree  is  found  this  cementing  bond 
of  love. 

Willson  was  a somewhat  precocious  child,  and  h:'s 
mother  gave  interested  attention  to  the  early  develop- 
ment of  his  mind.  She  taught  him  his  letters  and  the 
simple  numbers  so  early  that  he  imagined  he  always 
knew  them.  Just  after  his  fifth  birthday  he  was  sent 
to  school  to  a Madam  Crozier,  who,  in  a very  primitive 
fashion  as  well  as  in  a primitive  room,  kept  her  school. 
The  entire  cirriculum  of  studies  consisted  of  readings 
from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  New  Testament;  commit- 
ting to  memory  of  several  verses  each  day,  and  reciting 
them  to  the  “schoolmarm.  ” Repetition  of  this  during  the 
whole  term  grew  wearisome,  and  there  was  unfeigned 
rejoicing  when  at  last  the  tedious  task  was  accomplish- 
ed. The  next  year  young  Willson  attended  a private 
school,  conducted  by  William  Corbett,  a Welshman  and  a 
thorough  master  who  maintained  proper  decorum  and 
dignity  by  means  of  rattans  and  leather  straps.  His 
13 
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attendance  upon  this  school  continued  during  eight 
years.  After  a distinguished  graduation,  and  four 
months  after  his  fourteenth  birthday,  the  lad  was  ap- 
prenticed for  seven  years  to  Mr.  Edward  Hills,  to  learn 
the  coachmaking  trade. 

This  apprenticeship  by  which  the  boy  was  absolute- 
ly bound  to  the  master  for  a specified  time,  was  irksome 
in  the  extreme.  By  being  thus  bound  to  serve  his  mas- 
ter day  and  night,  the  apprenticeship  became  not  much 
short  of  serfdom.  The  parents,  likewise  bound,  con- 
venanted  to  feed  and  clothe  their  son  during  three  and 
a-half  years  of  his  bondage.  No  compensation  was 
given  the  boy  for  one  half  of  the  time  of  his  service. 
Notwithstanding  this  strenuous  period,  young  Nowers 
occupied  a room  formerly  used  as  a school  room  by  his 
eldest  sister,  Mary  Ann,  and  arranged  for  himself  a 
workshop  and  turning-lathe  where  he  was  enabled  to 
do  many  a job  aside  from  his  daily  toil. 

Before  Willson’s  birth  the  family  struggled  for  ex- 
istance,  and  the  grandfather,  who  had  been  deserted  by 
his  unworthy  wife,  proposed  to  enlarge  his  house  so  as 
to  accommodate  himself  and  the  family  of  Edward 
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Nowers,  and  have  them  all  live  together  in  seperate 
apartments,  the  grandfather  having  his  own  housekeep- 
er. The  old  man  agreed  to  enter  into  a perpetual  covenant 
with  the  family  by  which  ample  means  should  be  pro- 
vided for  their  future  well-being.  The  next  son  born  to 
them  should  bear  the  grandfather’s  full  name  and  inherit 
the  half  of  his  possessions;  and  in  confirmation  of  this 
agreement,  and  before  the  child  was  born,  a silver  table 
service  was  made,  and  engraven  thereon  were  the  ini- 
tials, “W.  G.  N.” 

Mr.  Nowers  says  respecting  this  service,  as  well  as 
other  gifts  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  grandfather,  "I 
was,  through  intrigue,  defrauded  of  most  of  these 
gifts.  Members  of  the  family  of  my  mother’s  sister 
gained  undue  influence  over  my  grandfather  just  prior 
to  his  death.  I was  told  by  him  not  two  hours  before 
he  died  where  he  had  deposited  his  gifts  to  me,  but 
when  these  places  were  looked  into  a short  time  after 
the  funeral,  the  silver  service  and  some  valuable  heir- 
looms were  missing.  It  was  a matter  of  common  under- 
standing in  the  family  as  to  who  the  guilty  persons 
were;  but  these  people  stoutly  protested  having  any 
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knowledge  of  these  valuables.  When  on  rny  mission  in 
1882  I paid  a visit  to  my  cousins,  a brother  and  sister  of 
the  Tyson  family,  upon  the  dinner  table  were  the 
silver  tankard  and  spoons,  also  the  cruet  stand.” 

When  young  Willson’s  apprenticeship  expired,  he 
worked  at  his  trade,  also  assisted  his  father  as  under- 
writer in  the  employ  of  Messrs  Latham  Brothers,  agents 
for  Lloyd.  But  the  irksomeness  of  his  long  and  weari- 
some servitude  under  Hills,  had  often  impelled  in  the 
youths’  mind  thoughts  of  freeing  himself  by  embarking 
for  America  or  elsewhere.  He  had  heard  some  things 
about  America— marvelous  things;  he  had  heard  of  the 
freedom  to  be  enjoyed  there  and  this  caused  him  to  feel 
his  bondage  even  more  keenly  than  before.  The  de- 
sire to  escape  and  fly  to  freedom  was  urgent  upon  him ; 
but  his  father  and  grandfather  sought  often,  when  he 
would  complain  of  his  burdens,  to  console  him  with  pic- 
tures of  a future  successful  business  career,  a business 
of  which  he  should  be  proprietor— the  owner  of  a livery 
stable.  To  acquire  this  desirable  future  state  of  im- 
agined greatness,  the  parent  insisted  upon  young  Now- 
ers  remaining  with  his  apprenticeship  until  the  full 
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term  of  his  service  should  be  accomplished.  This  he 
agreed  to  do  that  he  might  enjoy  the  prospective  busi- 
ness career  set  before  him.  But,  alas,  his  hopes  were 
shattered;  his  glorious  dreams  of  future  business  emi- 
nence faded  away,  and  the  youthful  mind  reverted 
again  to  the  inducements  held  by  glowing  accounts  of 
other  lands— Africa,  Australia,  and  America. 

The  reading  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
inclined  the  youth’s  mind  to  the  idea  of  visiting  Ameri- 
ca. Combined  with  this,  and  deepening  the  impression 
upon  his  mind  very  materially,  was  the  fact  that  among 
young  Nowers’  shopmates  were  two  or  three  native  el- 
ders belonging  to  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  These  men  often  discussed  the  peculiarities 
of  their  faith  which  strongly  appealed  to  him.  Their 
church  was  organized  with  apostles  and  prophets  as  set 
forth  in  the  New  Testament  with  which  the  young  man 
was  well  acquainted.  Often  did  these  elders  press  upon 
the  boys  in  the  shop  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Mormon 
meetings.  Young  Nowers  responded,  visiting  the  meet- 
ings on  several  occasions.  As  a result  he  began  a 
thorough  study  of  the  doctrines  advocated  by  these  peo- 
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pie;  compared  them  with  the  Bible,  and  finally  became 
convinced  that  he  had  found  the  truth.  He  determined 
that  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit  and  means 
could  be  procured,  he  would  make  a visit  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  church,  and  get  further  insight  in  o 
some  doctrines  that  appeared  to  him  doubtful  or  at  least 
uncertain.  The  way  was  soon  opened,  and  on  February 
22,  1851,  he  bade  farewell  to  home  and  kindred  and 
started  on  his  journey  for  America.  As  yet  he  had  not 
identified  himself  with  the  church  through  baptism,  but 
when  the  roster  of  passengers  was  being  made  up  on  ship- 
board at  Liverpool,  he  was  refused  permission  to  em- 
bark with  the  company  on  the  grounds  of  non-member- 
ship.  A somewhat  heated  discussion  took  place  be- 
tween our  young  friend  and  the  president  of  the  Brit- 
ish Mission,  Elder  John  Taylor.  Finally  President  Tay- 
lor spoke  these  words,  “Mr.  Nowers,  it  is  the  mind  and 
will  of  the  Lord  that  you  should  be  baptised  before  you 
embark  on  this  voyage.”  This  settled  the  whole  ques- 
tion, young  Nowers  was  baptised  Sunday  morning, 
March  2,  1851,  in  the  font  in  Music  Hall,  Liverpool,  by 
John  Tippets  and  confirmed,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  be- 
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stowed  upon  him  by  Elder  John  Taylor.  Two  days  af- 
ter this  the  ship  “Olympus”  sailed  for  New  Orleans 
with  245  Latterday  Saints  besides  other  passengers  on 
board. 

Byron’s  verse  is  appropriate  at  this  point: 

“Adieu,  adieu!  my  native  shore 
Fades  o’er  the  waters  blue! 

The  night  wind  sighs,  the  breakers  roar, 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 

Yon  sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 
We  follow  in  his  flight! 

Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee, 

My  native  land— good  night!” 

The  voyage  was  a stormy  one,  the  winds  and  waves 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  ship  very  much.  On 
March  22nd,  a tremendous  storm  struck  the  vessel  with 
such  force  as  to  carry  away  the  fore  top-mast,  and 
sprung  the  main  mast  just  above  the  deck  so  badly  it 
had  to  be  secured  with  extra  ropes  fastened  from  the 
mast-head  to  the  bulwarks.  Consternation  seized  the 
passengers,  and  they  became  ungovernable.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  there  was  four  feet  of  water  in  the  hold. 
The  pumps  were  kept  active,  and  Willson  was  lashed  to 
one  of  them  that  he  might  not  be  swept  overboard  while 
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working.  Waves  dashed  over  the  deck,  and  the  Cap- 
tain, becoming  alarmed  at  the  condition,  issued  orders 
as  follows:  “Go  tell  the  Mormon  captain— Elder  Wil- 
liam Howells— that  if  his  Mormon  God  can  do  anything 
to  save  his  people  and  this  ship,  he’d  better  be  doing  it 
and  that  pretty  d — d quick,  for  I have  done  all  I can, 
and  our  chances  are  good  for  landing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  before  daylight.’’  Elder  Howells’  reply  to 
the  Captain  was,  “Give  my  regards  to  Captain  Wilson, 
and  tell  him  to  fear  not,  we  embarked  for  New  Orleans 
and  by  the  help  of  our  God  we  will  land  safely  there.” 
A council  of  twelve  of  the  brethen  was  called,  young 
Nowers  was  one  of  them,  and  they  kneeled  in  a circle 
on  the  lower  deck  and  prayed  to  their  God  to  still  the 
tempest  and  to  hush  the  storm.  Each  prayed  in  turn  as 
he  was  called  upon,  the  President  offering  the  closing 
prayer.  Immediately  the  ship  had  a different  motion, 
instead  of  tossing  and  pitching  and  rolling  which  had 
been  going  on  for  hours,  there  was  a trembling  or  quiv- 
ering motion  felt.  Rushing  on  deck  to  find  out  what 
was  happening,  a strange  sight  met  the  gaze  of  Nowers; 
the  frightened  passengers  were  all  confined  in  the  hold 
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of  the  ship,  while  all  about  the  ship  the  waters  were  be- 
calmed, in  the  distance  only  were  the  billows  dashing 
and  roaring  as  before.  The  next  day,  Sunday  services 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  were  held,  and  so  impressive 
were  these  services  that  a number  of  people  from  a 
company  of  Welsh  and  Irish  emigrants  occupying  the 
fore  hold  of  the  ship,  came  forward  desiring  member- 
ship in  the  church.  A large  barrel  was  brought  up  and 
filled  with  water,  and  twenty-seven  souls  were  added  to 
the  church  through  the  ordinance  of  baptism  that  day. 
On  the  same  day  twenty-one  men  were  baptised  in  the 
ocean.  This  was  accomplished  by  lashing  a hatch  to 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  placing  a heavy  belt  around 
the  person  to  be  baptised.  Elder  Thomas  Smith  sat  up- 
on this  improvised  platform,  held  the  candidate  by  the 
belt  and  clothing  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  immersed 
him  in  the  sea.  Under  the  arms  of  each  person  a rope 
was  tied  and  held  by  the  people  on  deck,  so  that  in  case 
of  slipping  or  other  accident,  the  two  could  be  drawn 
up.  A calm  rested  on  the  waters  all  day  Monday,  but 
on  Tuesday  a breeze  began  blowing  which  drove  the 
good  ship  before  it  at  a rate  of  10  knots  an  hour.  Alto- 
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gether  there  had  been  two  deaths,  one  birth  and  fifty 
baptisms  during  this  journey  of  fifty-five  days  from 
Liverpool  to  New  Orleans. 

As  soon  as  young  Nowers  was  released  from  quar- 
antine inspection,  he  with  several  others  engaged  pas- 
sage for  St.  Louis  up  the  Mississippi  on  the  river  steam- 
er “Natches.”  At  St.  Louis  he  made  declaration  of  in- 

tention to  become  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
within  three  hours  after  landing  was  off  for  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  on  board  the  boat  “Statesman.”  It  was 
here  that  our  young  friend  got  his  first  experience  as  a 
sailor.  His  funds  having  run  out,  he  engaged  as  deck 
hand.  Much  difficulty  on  account  of  shallowness  of  the 
water  in  the  river  was  encountered.  At  a place  called 
“Howard  Bend,”  the  “Robert  Campbell”  was  stranded, 
and  Nowers  and  others  were  detailed  to  render  assis- 
tance. It  was  here  he  met  James  Low,  a life-long  and 
very  dear  friend  of  his  for  many  years  thereafter. 
Council  Bluffs  was  reached  about  the  18th  of  May. 
This  was  the  outfitting  place  for  the  journey  across  the 
plains.  Willson  spent  five  or  six  weeks  in  and  around 
Kanesville,  assisting  in  procuring  an  outfit  for  Mrs. 
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Hider,  a widow,  and  her  three  daughters.  Together 
they  bought  a wagon  from  a discouraged  returning  emi- 
grant, and  two  cows  from  a St.  Joseph  rancher,  who 
brought  them  up  without  their  calves.  Willson's  cow 
ran  away,  back  to  her  calf  no  doubt.  Two  unbroken 
steers  to  be  driven  by  an  unsophisticated  English  lad, 
was,  in  the  common  parlance  of  today,  not  a “snap." 
About  the  end  of  June  they  drove  out  of  Kanesville; 
the  wagon  was  heavily  loaded  with  provisions,  bedding, 
and  the  necessary  utensils  for  thirteen  persons.  The  Mis- 
souri River  was  crossed  on  a flat  ferry  boat,  and  a camp 
was  made  at  the  “Grove”  about  six  miles  out.  When 
the  company  had  all  been  gathered  together,  an  organi- 
zation was  effected.  Companies  of  ten  wagons  each 
with  a captain  over  each  group  were  formed,  then  five 
tens,  or  fifty  wagons  were  placed  in  charge  of  another 
captain;  and  again  one  hundred  wagons  were  directed 
by  still  another  captain;  so  there  were  companies  of 
tens,  fifties,  hundreds. 

The  entire  company  moved  out  from  camp  on  July 
4th,  young  Nowers  being  in  Capt.  Alfred  Condon’s  com- 
pany of  fifty.  Before  them  now  lay  a journey  of  twelve 
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hundred  miles  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley.  After 
ninty-one  days  of  pleasant  association  and  more  or  less 
of  a pleasant  trip,  they  arrived  in  the  Valleys  safely  on 
October  1,  1851,  all  in  fulfillment  of  the  blessing  given 
to  Willson  at  his  confirmation  in  Liverpool  by  Apostle 
John  Taylor. 

How  fine  a thing  it  would  be  if  the  powers  of  our 
minds  were  trained  to  meet  the  struggles  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  life  as  soldiers  are  trained  to  meet  the  on-com- 
ing foe. 

Great  Salt  Lake  City!  What  anticipations,  expec- 
tations, hopes,  dreams,  had  been  caused  by  the  frequent 
mention  of  this  name  all  along  the  route  of  travel!  How 
many  yearning  hearts,  how  many  tearful  eyes  had  been 
expectantly  awaiting  the  first  warning  from  the  guard 
ahead,  “Lo,  here  is  our  haven  of  rest!”  When  from 
the  summit  of  Little  Mountain  in  Emigration  canyon  the 
westward  gaze  of  this  sturdy  band  was  rewarded  by  a 
view  of  the  shinning  waters  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  just 
beyond  the  valley,  where  nestled  the  homes  of  God’s 
chosen  people,  a fervent  prayer  of  gratitude  involun- 
tarily arose  to  the  Father  from  the  very  depths  of  the 
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souls  of  each  member  of  that  travel-worn  company. 
“Thank  God  we  may  rest  at  last  where  peace  and 
the  saints  dwell!” 

The  drive  from  the  mountain  to  the  valley  was  per- 
haps accomplished  with  greater  light-heartedness  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  entire  journey.  No  one  in  all 
the  company  was  more  pleased  to  come  to  the  end  of 
the  trip  than  young  Nowers,  not  because  of  the  ardu- 
ousness of  travel— he  rather  enjoyed  the  new  sensations 
of  such  a journey— no,  his  soul  was  full  to  overflowing 
in  the  anticipation  of  being  associated  with  the  people 
of  God— his  brethern  and  sisters  in  the  bonds  of  the  holy 
gospel  of  divine  truth.  This  was  what  gave  him  fuller- 
joy  and  supremer  happiness  than  all  else  besides.  The 
boy,  young  though  he  was  in  the  church,  was  so  full  of 
the  love  of  the  Gospel,  so  innocently  confident  of  God's 
guiding  influence  over  his  authority  on  earth,  that  he 
felt  as  though  heaven  had  come  to  earth  and  prepared 
a paradise  for  his  special  reception.  A deeper  insight 
would  have  revealed  to  us  how  true  and  earnest  a soul 
he  was;  how  high  a value  he  placed  on  what  the  future 
had  in  store  for  him,  and  on  what  his  life  would  be 
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worth  to  himself  and  others;  and  how,  liking  rather  to 
help  himself  than  to  be  helped,  he  liked  less  to  be  tri- 
fled with  and  least  of  all  to  be  thwarted. 

A few  weeks  after  arriving  in  Salt  Lake,  young 
Nowers  was  rebaptized  in  compliance  with  the  counsel 
of  the  Presidency  of  the  Church,  and  at  the  general 
conference,  April  6th,  1852,  was  ordained  an  elder;  then 
under  hands  of  Henry  Herriman,  Zera  Pulsipher,  and 
Jacob  Gates,  he  was  placed  in  the  twenty-third  quorum 
of  seventy.  Preceeding  this  ordination,  he  was  given  a 
patriarchal  blessing  by  the  Presiding  Patriarch,  Elder 
John  Smith.  This  blessing  has  been  a source  of  much 
satisfaction  and  comfort  to  Elder  Nowers  until  the  pres- 
ent day. 

In  Salt  Lake  he  found  a home  with  a family  who 
had  come  from  Nauvoo.  Here  he  labored  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  good  people,  his  first  employment  being 
rock-quarrying  near 'the  mouth  of  Emigration  canyon; 
hauling  wood  out  of  Red  Butte.  There  was  very  little 
chance  for  him  to  work  at  his  trade,  even  if  he  had  not 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  loose  his  tools.  To  repair, 
now  and  then,  an  old  broken-down  wagon  was  very  an- 
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noying  and  distasteful  to  him,  and  so  he  preferred  to  en- 
gage in  almost  any  other  kind  of  labor. 

November,  .1852.  he  was  called  as  on  a mission  to 
go  to  Provo,  Utah  County,  to  assist  in  the  building  of  a 
sugar  factory  at  that  place.  This  work  was  not,  how- 
ever, undertaken,  and  he  was  advised  by  President 
Heber  C.  Kimball  to  go  to  Parowan  with  a company  of 
brethern  to  help  strengthen  the  colony  there.  He  left 
Provo  March  17,  1853  and  arrived  in  Parowan,  Iron 
County,  after  21  days  travel  with  his  small  bundle  con- 
sisting of  a blanket,  a buffalo  robe  and  a few  minor 
trappings.  The  trip  had  been  made  in  company  of 
James  Low  who  drove  a team  through,  carrying  the 
boy's  small  effects  while  he  trugded  along  a-foot.  Mr. 
Nowers,  in  his  private  journal  says,  “Soon  after  my  ar- 
rival at  Parowan  I did  some  farming  for  others,  I work- 
ed at  all  kinds  of  jobs  incident  to  pioneer  life;  helped  to 
build  dwelling  houses,  meeting  houses,  helped  in  black- 
smith shops,  building  a fort,  sawed  lumber,  did  military 
service— it  was  customary  to  post  a guard  around  the 
settlement  or  fort  every  night  and  with  the  cow-herd 
during  the  day  time  asprotection  against  the  Indians. 
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At  Parowan,  too,  I had  my  first  experience  as  a ward 
teacher,  carrying  from  cabin  to  cabin  through  darkness 
and  snow  and  storm,  the  comforting  doctrines  of  Christ 
and  preaching  the  gospel  of  everlasting  peace  to  those 
whose  hearts  were  ready  to  listen  and  receive.  By  the 
performance  of  such  duties  my  thoughts  were  linked  to 
things  eternal.  ” The  youthful  teacher  threaded  the 
labyrinth  of  life  ever  more,  and  was  struck  with  its  im- 
mensities and  its  mysteries;  in  his  soul  he  could  plainly 
hear  immorality  sounding  like  a muffled  bell  across  a 
sea,  now  near  now  far  away,  according  as  he  inclined 
his  spritual  self  to  the  dictates  of  the  holy  spirit  within 
his. 

Money  was  not  a very  abundant  commodity  in  those 
days,  but  labor  was  paid  for  either  by  other  labor  or  by 
produce  or  some  other  sort  of  exchange.  For  his  work 
he  received  a town  lot  and  a fifteen  acre  claim  of  land. 

In  the  early  summer  of  ’54,  the  grasshoppers  came. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  grasshopper  w^ar!  No  foe 
that  these  sturdy  pioneers  ever  had  to  encounter,  was 
so  formidable,  inexorable,  merciless.  In  remembrance 
of  this  event.  Mr.  Nowers  says,  “The  fields  were  giving 
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every  evidence  of  a bounteous  harvest,  the  gardens 
looked  lovely  in  their  splendor,  when  their  came  as  a 
darkening  cloud,  a swarm  of  grasshoppers  settling 
themselves  down  on  our  grain  and  vegetables  until  there 
was  nothing  left,  not  even  a blade  or  leaf.  The  ground 
over  which  they  passed  appeared  as  a land  scorched  by 
fire.  Men,  women  and  children  turned  out  enmasse  to 
fight  the  pest.  They  were  driven  into  trenches,  ditches, 
onto  heaps  of  straw  and  then  set  on  fire;  every  means  was 
resorted  to  to  stay  the  destruction;  but  in  vain  the  good 
people  toiled  and  in  vain  they  prayed;  the  work  of  de- 
struction went  on  despite  of  all  their  efforts.  The  havoc 
threatened  to  be  as  complete  as  was  that  which  overtook 
the  land  of  Egypt  in  the  last  days  of  Israel’s  bondage. 
Think  of  our  condition;  our  food  supply  nearly  exhaust- 
ed; no  settlement  or  place  of  supply  within  800  miles; 
the  grasshoppers  eating  every  thing  green,  destroying 
our  sole  means  of  subsistance  for  the  months  of  winter 
ahead.”  This  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  anxiety 
of  the  people  of  Parowan  when  they  beheld  this  terri- 
ble scourge  coming  down  upon  them.  These  pests  laid 
their  myriads  of  eggs  that  summer.  Early  in  the  spring- 
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of  ’55,  young  Nowers  determined  to  make  an  effort  at 
crop-raising  for  himself.  Accordingly  he  ‘‘swapped” 
labor  for  team-hire  and  plowed  and  sowed  ten  acres  to 
wheat  and  two  to  potatoes.  Great  was  his  joy  and  re- 
joicing when  he  saw  his  crops  giving  such  excellent 
promise  of  a bounteous  harvest— his  first  that  he  could 
call  his  own.  But  the  warm  weather  brought  life  out 
of  the  “hoppers”  eggs,  and  in  about  fourty-eight  hours 
after  they  began  to  hatch  the  pests  had  completely  de- 
voured all  young  Willson’s  grain  and  potato  crop.  Out 
of  about  100  acres  planted  by  the  farmers  of  Parowan, 
not  to  exceed  15  bushels  of  grain  matured.  This  small 
harvest  was  reaped  by  a little  lame  shoemaker  named 
Paremore,  whose  crops  were  in  a corner  of  the  field 
where  he  had  vigilantly  kept  watch  over  them  for  weeks. 

The  loss  of  crops  necessitated  the  seeking  of  other 
employment,  and  young  Nowers  went  to  the  canyon  for 
hemlock  bark  to  supply  the  tannery.  One  evening  re- 
turning to  his  camp,  he  found  the  fire  had  died  out; 
nearby  he  saw  the  smouldering  stump  of  a tree;  he  took 
his  axe  to  chop  off  a brand  with  which  to  relight  his 
fire.  As  he  approached  the  stump,  he  stepped  over  a 
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large  root  under  which  the  fire  had  apparently  been 
burning  for  a considerable  length  of  time.  The  ground 
gave  away  and  his  left  foot  slipped  into  a bed  of  hot 
coals.  His  shoe  was  large  enough  around  the  ankle  to 
permit  the  hot  ashes  to  enter  and  burn  his  foot  very 
badly  as  he  had  no  socks  to  wear.  This  put  an  end  to 
his  bark-peeling  job  and  he  returned  to  town  without 
having  accomplished  anything.  His  financial  outlook 
was  anything  but  encouraging;  his  earnings  of  the  pre- 
vious year  he  had  put  into  the  ground  hoping  to  realize 
large  returns  for  which  there  had  been  every  favorable 
prospect,  but  not  only  had  his  crops  been  destroyed,  but 
he  himself  was  now  incapacitated  to  perform  manual 
labor.  But  hero-like,  and  with  a courage  born  of  a de- 
termination never  to  give  up  while  life  lasted,  he  turn- 
ed an  earnest,  hopeful  face  to  the  future,  trusted  in 
God  and  struggled  on.  Willson  was  now  of  that  age 
when  serious  thoughts  began  to  occupy  his  mind  con- 
cerning the  future  and  the  blessings  which  had  been 
pronounced  upon  his  head.  Of  these  he  felt  that  the 
greatest  could  never  be  realized  outside  the  marriage 
covenant.  To  take  upon  himself  the  responsibilities  of 
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wedlock  meant  much;  he  realized  it  meant  a higher 
standard  for  him  to  live  up  to.  The  truth  to  him  was 
plain  that  some  women  in  marrying  demanded  all  and 
gave  all;  with  good  men  such  are  happy,  with  base  men 
they  are  broken  hearted.  Some  demanded  everything 
and  gave  little;  with  weak  men  such  are  tyrants,  with 
strong  men  they  are  divorced.  Some  demanded  little 
and  gave  all;  with  congenial  souls  earth  is  a heaven  to 
them,  with  uncongenial  men  they  are  soon  in  their 
graves.  Some  demanded  little  and  gave  little;  these 
are  the  heartless,  they  bring  neither  the  joy  of  life  nor 
the  peace  of  earth.  Which  of  these  conditions  would 
result  from  the  relationship  which  Willson  was  now 
about  to  establish  with  Miss  Sarah  Anderson,  a young 
lady  of  about  his  own  age,  upon  whom  he  had  looked 
for  some  time  with  much  favor,  time  alone  would  tell, 
and  time  has  solved  it  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

Sarah  Anderson  was  born  in  Retherford  County, 
Tennessee,  near  Murfriesburgh,  December  4,  1828,  and 
with  her  parents  lived  there  until  1842.  In  the  latter 
part  of  this  year  the  home  was  sold  and  a start  was 
made  for  the  West.  The  country  at  this  early  day  was 
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sparsely  settled,  and  Miles  Anderson  and  his  wife  Nancy 
Pace,  parents  of  Sarah,  were  obliged  to  journey  by 
stages  through  the  states  of  Kentuckey,  Ohio  and  Mis- 
souri. The  means  of  travel  were  inconvenient,  being 
by  team,  driving  cows  and  sheep  and  carrying  chickens 
along.  Where  a suitable  location  was  found  a squatter’s 
claim  was  made,  a rudely  constructed  log  cabin,  with 
what  tents  and  wagons  they  had,  furnished  them  a 
home  during  their  stay.  Often  they  remained  at  one 
place  long  enough  to  raise  a crop  of  corn  or  something 
else,  and  if  opportunity  afforded,  they  would  sell  their 
improvements  on  their  claim  and  move  on.  This  was 
the  sort  of  life  the  family  lived  until  they  reached  Nau- 
voo,  in  Illinois,  in  1844.  Here  a house  was  built  and  a 
farm  was  located  about  six  miles  west  of  the  city.  All 
of  the  mobbings  and  persecutions  incident  to  life  in 
Nauvoo  were  experienced  by  the  family.  They  were 
there  during  the  terrible  days  of  the  arrest,  imprison- 
ment and  death  of  the  Prophet  Joseph,  and  his  brother, 
the  Patriarch,  Hyrum  Smith.  They  saw  the  bodies  of 
these  men  whom  they  so  dearly  loved,  lying  in 
state  in  the  Mansion  house;  saw  the  horrible,  gaping 
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wounds  that  caused  their  death;  heard  the  moanings  of 
the  people;  felt  the  distress  that  hung  like  a pall  over 
the  beautiful  city,  and  wondered  with  the  people  what 
was  the  next  move  of  the  enemy.  Finally  came  the  ex- 
pulsion from  Nauvoo  under  the  most  trying  and  distress- 
ing circumstances.  Fathers,  mothers,  children,  regard- 
less of  age  or  physical  condition,  were  driven  from 
warm,  comfortable  homes,  out  into  the  freezing  damp- 
ness of  a bitter  February  day  in  1846.  The  ice  over  the 
Missippippi  was  strong  enough  to  permit  the  saints  to 
cross  with  their  wagons— those  who  had  wagons,  others 
went  on  foot  carrying  such  things  as  they  could  and 
leaving  the  remainder  of  their  belongings  to  the  merci- 
ful consideration  of  a merciless  foe. 

For  nearly  five  years  the  Anderson  family  wander- 
ed about  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  until,  in  1851,  they  came 
to  Winter  Quarters  west  of  the  Missouri  river.  The 
family  was  virtually  upon  wheels  for  nine  years  travel- 
ing from  place  to  place  having  had  successively  eight 
temporary  homes  during  this  time. 

Miss  Anderson  and  Willson  Nowers  met  for  the  first 
time  just  before  July  4th  1851,  when  the  start  was  made 
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from  Kanesville  for  Salt  Lake  valley.  They  traveled  in 
the  same  company,  under  the  same  captain  of  fifty,  Mr. 
Alfred  Condon.  This  long,  faith-trying  trip  afforded 
many  opportunities  for  Willson  to  see  and  converse  with 
Sarah.  They  were  thrown  much  together  in  the  camp 
and  it  would  not  require  a special  proyidential  gift  of 
discernment  to  have  noticed  a steadily  growing  attach- 
ment for  each  other  between  these  two  young  people. 
There  were  many  little  courtesies,  many  considerations 
on  the  part  of  Willson  toward  the  young  lady  that  were 
self  evident  tokens  of  a increasing  infatuation.  It  soon 
dawned  on  him  (no  doubt  on  her  as  well)  that  he  had 
fallen  seriously  in  love;  that  this  feeling  had  insidiously 
taken  such  postive  hold  upon  him  that  he  determined 
some  day  to  make  this  girl  his  wife. 

It  is  indeed  wonderful  how  men  and  women  are  of- 
ten brought  together  in  the  relationship  of  husband  and 
wife.  A long  volume  might  be  written  recounting  the 
strange  and  almost  marvelous  interpositions  of  Provi- 
dence, shall  we  say?  Is  there  a fate  in  these  things;  is 
there  an  antecedent  time  and  place,  when  and  where 
congenial  spirits  have  mated,  and  so  strongly  cemented 
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was  the  tie  there  that  the  change  wrought  by  the  taking 
on  of  mortality,  through  birth,  had  not  been  sufficient 
to  dissolve  such  ties?  What  think  ye?  But,  then,  it  is, 
perhaps,  merely  an  instinctive  trait  in  most  of  us  to 
seek  an  explanation  for  any  great  happiness  as  we  are 
prone  to  discuss  the  causes  of  our  adversity.  Accord- 
ingly, and  in  accord  with  our  different  points  of  view, 
we  declare  of  our  joy,  “It  is  the  gift  of  God,”  or 
it  is  our  blind  share  of  things  tossed  out  impersonally  to 
us  by  the  blind  operations  of  chance,  or  that  it  is  the 
clearest  logic  of  our  own  being  and  doing— the  natural 
vintage  of  our  own  grapes.  Of  all  of  these,  however 
the  one  most  deeply  touching  Wilson’s  heart  was  the 
faith  that  God,  who  alone  knows  and  judges  aright,  had 
sent  this  blessing.  To  such  a believer  the  heavens  seem 
to  have  opened  above  his  head,  so  clear  becomes  his 
vision  of  the  infinite. 

As  already  said,  time  alone  could  tell  how  well-made 
had  been  young  Wilson’s  choice  when  on  June  28,  1856, 
he  brought  Sarah  Anderson  to  his  home  his  lawful  wed- 
ded wife  for  time  and  eternity,  sealed  by  the  holy  au. 
thority  of  God. 
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With  the  loss  of  his  crops,  the  accident  to  his  foot, 
and  the  taking  upon  him  of  this  new  responsibility, 
Willson  felt  the  keenest  sense  of  the  obligations  under 
which  he  now  found  himself.  Love  nerved  his  arm  to 
labor,  stimulated  him  to  greater  activity,  and  with  a 
zeal  pushed  on  by  an  indomitable  determination  to  win, 
he  hobbled  out  into  the  affairs  and  concerns  of  life  to 
again  take  his  part  in  redeeming  the  desert  from  steril- 
ity, and  raise  himself  and  wife  a home  provided  with 
the  common  comforts  of  the  times. 
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CHAPTER  III 

Some  men  stand  like  solitary  peaks  of  an  extensive 
mountain  range,  though  of  the  same  general  formation, 
yet  there  is  something  within  them  that  causes  them  to 
rise  above  their  surroundings.  Such  men  have  thoughts 
which  lie  deep  beneath  the  external  and  sordid  things 
of  nature.  Though  from  sheer  necessity  they  must  deal 
with  the  material  and  perishable  things  of  life,  their 
souls  are  enkindled  with  a flame  of  glory  when  contem- 
plating things  immortal  and  everlasting.  The  neighbors 
of  Willson  Nowers  beheld  in  his  form  no  outward  sign 
of  the  divinity  within.  To  him  very  many  very  serious 
thoughts  had  come;  and  his  lot  had  been  cast  in  rough 
and  unforbidden  places,  he  never-the-less  found  com- 
fort and  consolation  in  studying  and  conversing  upon 
the  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  as  they  were  being 
revealed  to  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  which  he  seemed 
to  be  enjoying  an  abundance. 

It  appeared  strange  to  him  that  of  all  this  large  and 
illustrious  family,  he  alone  should  have  been  called  to 
become  a true  deciple  of  Christ  to  be  carried  from  his 
ancestral  home  to  a distant,  desolate  land  to  work  out  a 
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career  that  was  most  foreign  and  strange  to  his  nature. 
Why  all  this?  Why?  Had  it  not  been  sealed  upon  his 
head  by  the  authority  of  high  heaven  that  he  should  be 
the  redeemer  of  his  great  ancestry? 

After  a period  of  about  464  years,  during  which  the 
Nowers  family  had  been  associated  with  military  activi- 
ties and  governmental  positions  in  Great  Britian,  a new 
direction  in  their  pursuits  was  taken,  from  here  on  tha 
family  began  to  interest  themselves  more  and  more  in 
religious  lines,  some  becoming  even  prominent  in  church 
affairs.  Eut  not-with-standing  the  religious  zeal  which 
the  later  branches  of  the  family  manifested,  there  still 
seemed  to  be  lacking  the  power  to  turn  the  hearts  of 
the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  affections  of  the 
children  toward  the  fathers.  This  was  reserved  for 
Willson.  What  a field  of  work  was  here  opened  for  the 
young  man.  Could  one  with  such  an  enormous  respon- 
sibility be  idle  in  his  mind?  And  so  while  he  labored  at 
all  sorts  of  jobs  with  his  hands,  his  active  mind  began 
to  conceive  plans  for  the  redemption  of  his  progenitors. 

There  had  been  some  talk  among  the  prominent 
men  of  Parowan,  about  the  settling  of  the  Beaver  Val- 
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ley.  Some  hay  had  here-to-fore  been  cut  from  the  nat- 
ural meadows  around  where  Greenville  now  is;  people 
had  passed  to  and  fro  over  the  valley,  but  it  was  a 
bleak  and  desolate  looking  place  with  its  sage  brush 
covered  flats  and  its  alkali  lined  river  banks.  But  some 
one  conceived  the  idea  that  perhaps  Beaver  Valley 
might  provide  pasturage  for  a few  cattle,  while  the  hills 
would  furnish  an  abundance  of  timber.  In  January, 
1856,  a council  of  the  leading  men  of  Parowan  was  call- 
ed by  apostle  George  A.  Smith,  and  it  was  decided  to 
organize  a company  and  start  a settlement  on  the  Bea- 
ver river.  A dozen  or  so  men  were  selected  to  pioneer 
this  work,  and  among  them  was  Willson  G.  Nowers. 
The  time  set  for  the  departure  of  this  little  band  was 
Monday,  February  5,  1856.  Brother  Nowers  called  on 
Elder  Smith  before  starting  out,  and  the  following  con- 
versation took  place: 

W.  G.  N.  — “President  Smith,  before  leaving  this 
morning  to  settle  in  the  Beaver  Valley,  I have  called  to 
know  if  you  have  any  further  counsel  to  give.” 

G.  A,  S.  — ‘‘You  have  all  that  I think  is  necessary.” 

As  Nowers  turned  to  the  door  to  take  his  leave,  he 
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was  called  back  by  Elder  Smith  who  spoke  to  him  thus 
“Brother  Nowers,  I wish  you  to  go  into  Beaver  Valley 
and  there  use  your  skill,  influence  and  ability  to  build 
up  a city  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Lord,  and  when 
you  have  done  that  you  shall  be  given  a higher  mission.” 
President  Smith  then  blessed  the  young  man  and  sent 
him  forth. 

Leaving  their  families  in  Parowan,  the  company 
started  out  upon  their  new  venture.  It  was  more  than 
a day’s  journey  from  Parowan  to  Beaver,  according  to 
their  mode  of  travel,  and  so  the  first  night  out  they 
camped  at  Mule  Point,  about  half  way  between  the  two 
places.  “That  night,”  says  Mr.  Nowers,  “the  snow 
covered  the  ground  that  was  frozen,  we  built  a bon  fire 
of  sage  brush  and  thawed  the  ground  then  removed  the 
fire  and  dug  a hole  in  which  we  cached  our  potatoes  and 
other  provisions,  spread  our  blankets  thereon,  after 
covering  it  with  dirt,  and  slept  there  for  the  night. 
Next  morning  we  opened  the  cache,  loaded  our  provis- 
ions into  our  wagons  and  again  moved  on  for  Beaver 
Valley.”  Their  first  location  was  on  the  south  bank  of 
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the  river,  near  where  the  present  state  road  crosses  the 
bridge.  The  names  of  this  little  band  who  came  from 
Iron  county  between  February  6th  and  9th  inclusive,  are: 


In  June  following  there  came,  James  Farrer,  Alfred 
S.  Hadden,  two  infants,  Mary  and  James  Low,  and  John 
X.  Smith.  And  still  later  in  '56  came,  John  Ashworth, 
William  Greenwood,  Andrew  Patterson,  Robert  Patter- 
son, David  B.  Adams,  William  J.  Shelton,  John  Morgan 
John  Baugh,  Thomas  Green,  all  of  whom  came  from  the 
south.  From  the  northern  settlements  there  came 
Lorin  W.  Babbitt,  Ephraim  Thompkinson,  Orson  Tyler, 
James  W.  Huntsman,  C.  P.  Liston,  Lamoni  Babbitt  and 
Tommy  Tompkins. 

The  Legislature  of  the  Territory  had  already 


Simeon  F.  Howd 
Willson  G.  Nowers 
Horace  Alexander 
Barney  Carter 
James  Low 
John  M.  Davis 
James  Duke 


James  P.  Anderson 
Edward  W.  Thompson 
Charles  Carter 
Joseph  Goff 
John  Knowles 
Beason  Lewis 
John  Henderson 


Ross  R.  Rogers 
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passed  an  act  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
Beaver  County,  a narrow  strip  of  land  about  thirty 
miles  wide,  lying  between  Millard  on  the  north  and 
lion  county  on  the  south,  and  extending  nearly  the 
full  width  of  the  Territory  east  and  west.  To  fully 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  Lorin  W.  Babbitt 
was  called  to  come  down  and  appoint  provisional 
officers  until  the  first  regular  election  should  be  held. 
Babbitt  came  and  acted  in  a dual  capacity — as  bishop 
over  the  ecclesiastical,  and  as  judge  over  the  civil 
affairs  of  the  people.  He  brought  with  him  about 
thirty  men  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  make  their 
homes  in  Beaver.  Soon  after  Judge  Babbitt’s  arriv- 
al, in  fact  in  September,  1856,  the  first  term  of  court 
was  held.  The  officers  of  the  court  were: 

Probate  Judge,  Lorin  W.  Babbitt. 

Clerk  of  the  Court,  Willson  G.  Nowers. 

Sheriff,  Orson  Tyler. 

Selectmen,  James  W.  Huntsman,  Ephraim 
Tompkinson,  Simeon  F.  Howd. 

Assessor  and  Collector,  John  Ashworth. 

County  Treasurer,  C.  P.  Liston. 
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Justice  of  the  Peace,  John  M.  Davis. 

Notary  Public,  Ross  R.  Rogers. 

Road  Supervisor,  Charles  Carter. 

Constable,  Lamoni  Babbitt. 

Fence  Viewers,  James  P.  Anderson,  James 
Duke. 

Surveyor,  Edward  W.  Thompson. 

Pound  Keeper,  James  Farrer. 

( With  the  one  exception  of  Assessor  and  Collector, 
whose  compensation  was  five  per  centum  of  the 
faxes  collected,  all  these  officers’  services  were 
gratuitous.) 

Business  transacted  was  as  follows:  A fran- 

chise for  a saw  mill  and  a grist  mill  was  granted  to 
L.  W.  Babbitt  with  whom  W.  G.  Nowers  was  associ 
ated.  The  mill-site  was  located  about  half  a-mile 
northeast  of  the  city  plat.  A bounty  of  25c  was 
ordered  to  be  paid  on  wolf  scalps. 

Men  were  detailed  in  squads  to  cut  and  haul 
timber,  others  to  locate  and  build  the  saw-mill,  some 
to  survey  160  acres  into  five  and  ten-acre  loti- 
Everybody  was  busy.  The  land  surveyed  was  situ 
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ated  near  the  old  military  road,  a road  running 
through  the  country  from  Sait  Lake  City  to  Los 
Angeles  and  for  which  a man  named  Leech  got 
$20,000.  The  surveying  of  these  portions  of  land 
was  done  by  Col.  Dame  and  Willson  Nowers.  Lots 
were  cast  and  each  man  was  given  the  parcel  of  land 
he  drew.  Willson  got  a ten-acre  corner  and  there 
being  another  ten-acre  piece  next  to  his  which  no 
one  claimed  he  took  that  also.  Shanties  were  now 
constructed  and  the  families  of  the  settlers  were 
brought  over  from  Parowan.  Fencing  was  done  by 
the  community,  each  man  making  fence  proportion- 
ate with  his  land  interests. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  work,  Willson  was  one 
day  seized  with  a most  severe  headache  which  in 
creased  at  such  a rate  as  to  require  a hasty  removal 
home.  Accordingly,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  he  was 
taken  by  Edward  W.  Thompson  to  Parowan  where 
for  thirty  days  he  lingered  through  a seige  of 
mountain  fever.  When  at  last  in  April  he  was  once 
more  able  to  move  about,  he  found  he  had  been  re 
duced  in  weight  sixty  pounds.  But  it  was  May  be 
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fore  ho  returned  to  Beaver;  when  he  did  so  he 
brought  with  him  his  family — a wife  and  babe — also 
two  bushels  and  three  pecks  of  wheat.  Two  and  a 
half  bushels  he  sowed  in  four  acres  of  land.  From 
this  planting  he  reaped  only  forty  bushels  of  wheat, 
the  land  was  so  very  poor  as  to  make  one  despair 
o'  the  hope  of  ever  realizing  worthy  returns.  Other 
crops  were  harvested  with  no  better  results. 

The  survey  of  city  lots  was  begun  by  James 
II.  Martineau  who  was  sent  over  from  Parowan  by 
Col.  W.  H.  Dame,  the  county  surveyor.  Martineau 
was  instructed  to  survey  eight  lots  to  the  block  with 
four  rod  streets.  To  this  the  people  strenuously 
objected  as  the  streets  would  be  too  narrow  and  the 
blocks  the  wrong  shape  to  give  each  owner  a corner 
lot.  Judge  Babbitt  appointed  E.  W.  Thompson  to 
be  surveyor  and  the  arrangement  of  the  city  lots 
was  as  it  remains  to  this  day.  This  new  order  of 
things  threw  the  Nowers’  shanty  into  the  street  and 
before  it  could  be  moved  the  present  oldest  child, 
Nancy,  was  born. 

That  fall  the  crops  were  again  light  and  much 
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discouragement  was  felt  by  the  settlers.  Especially 
disappointing  to  Willson  were  these  repeated  fail- 
ures at  crop-raising.  No  doubt  his  mind  often  re 
verted  to  the  more  splendid  conditions  prevalent 
in  his  own  native  land,  England.  There  all  the 
forms  of  Nature  were  transfigured  by  the  mirac 
ulous  power  of  the  harvest  season ; hamlets  and 
harvest  fields,  and  nut-brown  waters,  flowing  ever 
under  forests,  vast  and  shadowy,  with  all  the  sights 
and  joyous  sounds  of  rural  life.  He  sometimes 
yearned — when  the  natural  man  asserts  supremacy 
— to  behold  and  enjoy  once  again  the  splendor  of  the 
green  fields  of  Old  England.  But  while  realizing 
that  glorious  indeed  is  the  world  that  God  has  given 
our  English  neighbors,  more  glorious  still  is  the 
world  of  God  within  us.  He  had  come  out  of  his 
native  land,  forsaken  all  of  its  beauty  and  grandeur, 
not  to  dwell  in  a more  splendid  earthly  land,  but  in 
that  world  which  his  Heavenly  Father  had  planted 
within  his  heart.  To  be  in  this,  and  to  be  a part  of 
this,  acting,  thinking,  rejoicing,  sorrowing,  should  be 
to  him  his  most  happy  lot.  And  so  he  accepted  with 
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out  a murmur,  yea,  even  with  a thankful  heart,  the 
mite  he  gleaned  as  a recompense  for  his  toil.  Cheer 
fully,  and  with  gratitude  to  the  Lord  that  he  had 
health  and  strength  to  do  his  daily  work,  he  went 
about  his  labor,  and  if  logging  were  to  be  done,  he 
did  his  part;  if  houses  were  to  be  built,  he  assisted, 
if  canyon  roads  were  to  be  opened,  he  was  forcmosr 
among  the  workers;  if  a canal  to  convey  water  to 
the  farms  was  to  be  located,  he  was  called  upon  to 
direct  its  course;  and  so  in  every  way  and  in  every 
move  he  sought  to  be  a helper. 

George  A.  Smith  and  a number  of  others  from 
Parowan  arrived  in  Beaver  on  Saturday  night, 
February  10,  1856,  on  their  way  to  Salt  Lake  City 
to  attend  April  conference.  A council  meeting  was 
called  at  which  the  organization  of  Beaver  as  a 
Branch  of  the  Parowan  ward  was  agreed  upon,  and 
Simeon  F.  Howd  was  made  presiding  elder,  and 
Edward  W.  Thompson,  clerk.  The  block  where  now 
the  Stake  meeting  house  stands  was  selected  as  a 
site  for  the  meeting  house  to  be  built.  A certificate 
after  the  following  form  was  issued  to  Brigham 
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Young  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latterday  Saints  deeding  the  lot  to  the 
Church  for  general  church  purposes.  In  the  north 
west  corner  a log  school  house  was  built  and  Eliza 
Anderson  was  employed  as  the  first  school  teacher 
of  Beaver. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  SURVEY 
To  Brigham  Youug,  as  trustee  in  Trust  for  the 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  Lot  1,  2,  3,  4,  Block 

Beaver  City  Survey,  Beaver  County,  Territory  of  Utah. 
Surveying  fees  paid , 1856. 

E.  W.  Thompson,  Surveyor. 

Ross  R.  Rogers,  Selectman. 

In  October,  1856,  Judge  Babbitt  sent  for  Nowers 
to  have  a talk  with  him  about  putting  up  the  grist 
mill,  and  it  was  decided  that  Willson  should  go  on 
with  the  erection  of  the  mill,  while  the  Judge  would 
go  to  California  to  see  about  getting  the  mill-irons, 
etc.  This  was  the  last  seen  of  Judge  Babbitt — he 
never  came  back  and  the  mill  building  was  aband 
oned.  Alfred  Hadden  bought  Babbitt’s  property 
as  also,  presumably,  the  bishopric;  but  when  Hadden 
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assumed  to  function  in  the  sacerdotal  office,  the 
people  did  not  recognize  his  purchased  authority 
and  so  he  quietly  folded  his  tent  and  hied  him 
self  away. 

The  second  term  of  court  was  held  March  26, 
1857,  Judge  Babbitt  having  moved  away  to  Cali 
fornia,  Philo  T.  Farnsworth  was  appointed  in  his 
stead  to  act  as  Probate  Judge.  He  presided  at  this 
session  of  court.  A number  of  other  changes  in  the 
list  of  officers  was  made:  Joel  W.  White  was  made 
selectman  instead  of  E.  Tomkinson,  moved  away; 
James  Low,  treasurer,  vice  C.  P.  Liston,  moved 
away;  James  P.  Anderson,  Constable,  vice  Charles 
Carter,  moved  away ; Edward  Thompson,  Clerk,  vice 
W.  G.  Nowers,  resigned.  The  rate  of  taxation  was 
fixed  one-half  of  one  per  centum,  and  ten  per  centum 
was  to  be  paid  the  assessor  and  collector  for  his 
services. 

The  community  was  enlarged  by  the  coming  in 
of  a number  of  families  from  San  Bernardino  and 
from  Iron  county,  and  the  year  1858  marked  some 
material  improvements  and  a somewhat  better  state 
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of  affairs  than  had  theretofore  existed.  In  Novem 
her  of  the  year  1857,  Willson  Nowers,  Seth  Dodge, 
and  James  Farrer  detailed  by  the  local  military 
organization  to  aid  in  defense  of  the  Territory 
against  the  invasion  of  Johnston’s  army,  were  to 
report  for  duty  as  soon  as  could  be  at  Echo  canyon. 
As  the  three  defenders  of  home  and  people  started 
out,  they  were  met  by  a heavy  gale  from  the  north, 
the  direction  of  their  journey.  The  wind  blew  stead- 
ily and  fiercely  and  drew  a veil  over  the  face  of 
heaven  as  a breath  does  over  the  face  of  a mirror. 
Soon  the  snow  began  to  fall.  Over  the  landscape  it 
swept  like  a dense  white  mist ; ever  faster  it  fell,  and 
the  wind  roared  like  a raging  angry  demon.  Brave- 
ly , however,  the  men  pushed  on,  getting  such  accom- 
modations as  they  could  find  on  the  way.  Cold,  wet, 
and  frozen  stiff  they  came  at  night  into  the  villages 
along  the  route,  here  they  were  sometimes  taken 
good  care  of,  and  sometimes  their  fare  was  very 
poor;  but  they  were  not  dismayed.  At  last  they 
reached  Salt  Lake  City  and  drove  into  the  Tithing 
yard  where  Bishop  Hunter  met  them  and  informed 
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them  that  their  services  were  not  needed  as  the  war 
was  ended,  peace  had  been  established,  and  the  men 
were  returning  home.  So  having  breasted  the  storm 
and  weathered  the  gale,  our  three  gallant  heroes  had 
arrived  ‘ ‘ just  in  time  to  be  too  late.  ’ ’ They  were  not 
sorry  that  the  conditions  were  so  favorable  for  the 
people,  and  they  were  soon  ready  to  turn  their  faces 
homeward  again. 

The  year  1858  opened  with  great  anticipations 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Beaver  settlement, 
that  there  would  be  a considerable  increase  of  popu- 
lation from  San  Bernardino.  The  mail  carrier  had 
brought  the  intelligence  that  the  San  Bernardino 
colonists  were  disposing  of  their  lands  and  other 
holdings  for  teams  and  outfits  with  which  to  come 
to  Utah.  Already  in  February  people  from  Cali- 
fornia began  to  arrive,  and  it  became  evident  that 
more  land  must  be  surveyed.  Accordingly  some 
land  lying  to  the  west  of  the  old  field  and  north  of  the 
river  was  selected  and  surveyed.  Water  was  scarce 
and  the  prior  land  owners  agreed  that  incoming 
settlers  should  be  permitted  to  have  a five  or  a ten 
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acre  plot  according  to  the  size  of  his  family.  But 
when  the  emigrants  arrived  some  of  them  were  not 
willing  to  abide  by  the  agreement  of  land  limitation, 
and  they  entered  claims  east  and  south  of  town,  and 
this  part  was  known  as  the  east  field,  the  other  land 
was  then  called  the  west  field.  A little  ill  feeling 
resulted  from  this  land  division  and  some  of  the 
people  moved  away — further  north.  When  all  mat- 
ters were  adjusted  and  settled  the  Beaver  settlement 
had  been  increased  by  about  thirty  families. 

During  the  year  the  first  saw-mill  had  been 
completed,  and  an  abundance  of  lumber  was  on  hand. 
Canals  were  enlarged,  ditches  were  dug,  and  water 
conveyed  to  gardens  and  farms.  The  water,  too,  had 
materially  increased,  and  prospects  of  greater  pros- 
perity were  at  hand. 

Willson  Nowers  was  kept  busy  in  public  and 
private  affairs.  He  was  in  demand  whenever  any 
public  enterprise  was  undertaken;  he  was  called  for 
to  administer  comfort  and  blessing  to  the  sick,  for 
which  duty  he  seems  to  have  been  specially  gifted 
with  special  and  peculiar  powers.  Besides  attending 
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these  many  calls  that  were  made  upon  him  day  and 
night,  he  had  also  his  own  affairs  to  look  after.  His 
family  began  to  demand  more  attention,  his  farm 
interests  needed  consideration,  and  so  he  was  a very 
busy  man.  As  section  after  section  of  land  was 
opened  up,  Willson  extended  his  acquirements  until 
he  became  possessed  of  extensive  acreage. 

Willson  G.  Nowers,  a true  representative  of  his 
industrious  race,  was  always  a busy  man.  For  three 
years  in  the  Parowan  stake,  before  he  came  to 
Beaver,  he  was  active  keeping  church  records  and 
accounts.  In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  of 
Beaver,  he,  being  somewhat  facile  with  his  pen,  was 
kept  busy  as  a gratuitous  public  scribe  among  the 
people.  Scores  of  letters  has  he  written;  volumes 
of  records  has  he  made  for  the  people.  Whenever 
any  clerical  work  was  required,  Willson  Nowers  was 
most  generally  the  first  person  thought  of  to  do  it. 
And  so  he  has,  during  his  life-time  held  many  posi- 
tions which  have  demanded  great  accuracy  in  record 
keeping.  So  exact  did  he  become  in  this  work  that 
Elder  Andrew  Jensen  of  the  Church  Historian  office 
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once  made  honorable  mention  of  Bro.  Nowers  as 
having  kept  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  rec- 
ords he  (Jensen)  had  ever  had  occasion  to  examine. 

The  next  few  years  were  spent  in  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  life  as  found  in  new  settlements  of  those 
days.  More  surveys  of  land  were  made;  the  South 
field  was  opened  up  in  1859,  and  this  gave  additional 
land  for  farming  purposes.  In  July,  1860,  the  first 
real  sorrow  came  to  the  home  of  Willson  G.  Nowers 
— the  Angel  of  Death  suddenly  visited  that  humble 
home  and  snatched  from  the  family  circle  the  oldest 
son,  a bright,  a promise-giving  child  of  four  years, 
Willson  Edward,  the  first  born.  His  death  was  a 
hard  blow  to  the  parents,  but  they  consoled  them- 
selves in  the  thought  that  there  was  some  purpose 
behind  it  all,  for  God  acted  wisely  in  his  dealings 
w ith  his  children.  During  this  year  also,  Mr.  Nowers 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  school  trustee,  which,  of 
course,  added  another  responsibility  to  him,  as  he 
was  made  clerk  of  the  board  and  had  practically  the 
entire  work  to  attend  to.  In  August  of  this  same 
year  he  was  elected  County  Recorder  to  which  office 
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he  was  re-elected  several  terms. 

On  the  25th  day  of  March,  1861,  another  child 
came  to  the  Nowers  family,  a little  girl,  and  we  may 
be  sure  her  advent  was  a joyful  one  for  she  seemed 
to  fill,  in  part  at  least,  the  vacancy  so  recently  made 
in  the  family  circle.  It  was  during  this  year,  too, 
that  a new  home  had  been  built  south  of  town  in  what 
has  come  to  be  facetiously  called  “Jackson  County/ ’ 
Into  this  new  home  the  family  moved,  the  first  of 
the  families  to  settle  there.  The  old  log  house  still 
stands  where  it  was  built,  now  used  as  a grainery  by 
the  oldest  son.  Soon  after  getting  comfortably  lo- 
cated, Brother  and  Sister  Nowers,  accompanied  by 
James  Low  and  others,  went  to  the  endowment  house 
at  Salt  Lake  to  have  the  ordinances  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord  administered  unto  them.  Their  journey 
was  full  of  peril.  The  preceding  winter  had  been 
one  of  exceedingly  heavy  snows  and  now  the  streams 
were  all  swollen  into  raging  torrents,  and  some 
bridges  had  been  washed  out,  others  looked  as  though 
they  wrere  just  ready  to  topple  over,  and  the  little 
company  had  some  hairbreadth  escapes  from  drowm- 
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ing.  They  spent  about  a month  on  this  trip,  going 
and  coming.  The  trip  was  a profitable  as  well  as 
an  enjoyable  one  notwithstanding  the  dangers  con- 
fronting them.  Brother  and  Sister  Nowers  were 
now  more  contented  in  their  minds  since  the  ordi- 
nances of  endowment  and  sealing  had  been  enjoyed 
by  them.  The  holy  covenant  of  marriage  which  they 
before  entered  into  for  time  had  now  become  a con- 
tract for  eternity;  their  children  from  henceforth 
would  be  born  under  the  new  and  everlasting  cove 
nant  entitling  them  to  thrones  and  principalities  in 
the  mansions  of  glory  if  they  would  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  truth  which  the  parents  had  accepted. 
Through  faithfulness  to  the  covenants  they  had  now 
made,  the  parents  should  not  lose  their  children,  all 
should  be  redeemed  even  to  the  latest  generation  of 
those  who  would  love  the  Lord.  This  worthy  couple 
found  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  make  to  secure  to 
themselves  such  glorious  blessings. 

In  August  of  this  year  Willson  Nowers  was 
elected  by  164  votes  to  the  office  of  Fence  Viewer. 

It  will  be  well  now  to  relate  some  personal  ex- 
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periences  that  befell  Mr.  Nowers,  and  some  in  which 
he  was  a principle  actor.  Let  us  begin  with  one  that 
happened  in  the  days  of  the  “Pony  Express”  and 
on  the  desert  lying  between  Beaver  and  Austin, 
Nevada.  In  those  days  Austin  was  a noted  mining 
camp,  distant  from  Beaver  some  four  hundred  miles. 
Mr.  Nowers  loaded  up  with  oats  one  day  in  the  late 
fall,  “hooked”  up  his  oxen  and  with  several  others 
started  for  Austin.  The  road  was  not  well  defined, 
in  many  places  not  more  than  a mere  Indian  trail, 
and  even  this  at  times  was  lost.  Altogether  this  was 
quite  an  undertaking  in  those  early  days  when  the 
country  was  sparcely  settled,  very  little  travelled, 
and  beset  with  roaving  bands  of  wild  Indians.  Often, 
too,  the  watering  places  over  the  long  stretches  of 
desert,  were  far  apart,  as  much  sometimes  as  sixty 
miles.  But  the  journey  was  at  last  accomplished, 
Austin  was  reached,  the  oats  were  as  per  contract 
delivered  at  the  stations  of  the  Pony  Express,  and 
the  return  trip  begun.  The  company,  four  in 
number,  were  encamped  one  night  at  a beautiful 
place  on  a clear  mountain  stream  near  the  entrance 
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to  Egan  canyon  in  Nevada.  The  evening  was  spent 
around  the  camp-fire  as  is  usual  with  freighters. 

At  about  11  p.  m.  they  retired  for  the  night. 
Awakening  from  a brief  slumber,  Willson  felt  cold 
about  the  head  so  he  drew  the  flap  of  his  coat  used 
as  a pillow  over  his  head  and  settled  down  to  con 
tinue  his  sleep.  He  says,  “I  was  just  about  to  drop 
off  into  slumber  when  I heard  a voice,  the  sound  of 
which  has  never  left  me,  it  was  a sweet,  silvery  voice, 
musical  yet  penetrating,  my  impression  at  the  time 
was  that  it  was  the  voice  of  my  sister  who  died  about 
four  months  after  my  own  birth,  the  first  born  of  my 
Mother — acting  as  my  guardian  angels,  it  said,  ‘In- 
side of  twenty  minutes  you  will  see  the  other  side  of 
the  veil.’  “What  is  that  you  said?”  I asked.  The 
voice  repeated  the  self-same  words.  Well,  I thought, 
this  means  death ; my  next  thought  was,  if  I die  here 
this  cold  night  my  body  will  be  frozen  and  my 
friends  can  easily  carry  it  home,  where  it  will  receive 
a decent  burial.  Just  then,  as  though  prompted  by 
the  spirit,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I had  received  a 
promise  at  the  hands  of  a patriarch  of  our  church 
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that  I should  live  to  see  certain  things  come  to  pass, 
which  had  as  yet  not  been  fulfilled.  By  this  time  I 
was  shaking  from  head  to  foot  most  violently,  so 
much  so  in  fact  that  the  shaking  of  the  wagon  caused 
my  brother-in-law,  who  was  in  bed  with  me  to  be 
awakened.  He  inquired  if  I had  a chill,  and  with 
great  difficulty  I stammered  out.  No,  I am  simply 
dying.  Instantly  my  arms  shot  out  from  under  the 
bed-cover  and  without  apparent  thought  on  my  part, 
I screamed  out  these  words,  “As  the  Lord  live  I will 
not  die  here  to-night,  that  promise  must  not  fail ! ’ ? 
1 requested  my  companion  to  rouse  up  the  other  men 
of  the  company  and  tell  them  my  condition.  I must 
have  help  from  the  Lord,  I told  him.  I managed  to 
get  out  of  the  wagon  over  the  smouldering  campfire 
where  I sat  upon  a log,  still  shaking  violently.  T 
could  not  feel  my  legs  whenever  I attempted  to  stand 
on  them,  and  I wondered  what  had  happened  to 
them.  My  friends  gathered  around;  one  of  them 
gazed  at  me  steadily  for  some  moments  and  ex- 
claimed, “My  God,  Brother  Nowers,  what  is  the 
matter  with  you,  you  make  the  earth  shake.’ ’ I re- 
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quested  them  to  administer  to  me  which  they  did 
but  no  relief  came.  I asked  them  to  repeat  the  or 
dinance  and  requested  that  a certain  one  should  be 
mouth,  and  if  directed  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  he 
should  use  certain  words  which  I gave  him ; he  was 
to  say,  ‘ ‘ I administer  unto  you  as  a dying  servant  of 
the  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ.”  He  had  nearly 
completed  his  prayer  before  he  seemed  to  think  of 
the  words  I had  asked  him  to  use,  when  all  at  once 
he  repeated  them.  Instantly  the  shaking  ceased, 
I felt  calm  and  composed,  and  I thanked  God  that 
my  life  had  been  spared.  This  was  all  done  in  much 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it.  I seemed  to  be 
raised  upon  my  feet  without  any  effort  on  my  part, 
and  I extended  my  arms  toward  heaven  and  I gave 
thanks  and  glory  to  God  that  he  had  so  greatly  bles- 
sed me.  Something  like  two  years  after  this  occur- 
rence, I was  relating  it  to  a friend,  a professional 
man.  I told  him  all  about  my  feelings,  my  whole 
condition,  and  he,  looking  at  me  straight  in  the  face, 
said,  “Are  you  really  alive?  If  you  have  stated  your 
case  correctly  to  me  it  is  a wonder  you  are  alive  to 
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day.  You  were  stricken  with  congestion  of  the 
heart;  you  could  not  have  lived  twenty  minutes,  no, 
not  half  that  time,  your  life  is  certainly  the  result 
of  some  wonderful  interposition  of  supernatural 
power.  I had  not  told  him  what  the  voice  said. 

It  was  while  Mr.  Nowers  lived  in  Salt  Lake  City 
that  he  received  from  Patriarch  John  Smith  a bless- 
ing in  which  are  these  words : “If  faithful  you  shall 
live  to  see  the  winding-up  scene  of  this  generation 
and  inherit  all  the  blessings  pertaining  to  the  Re- 
deemer’s kingdom  with  all  thy  father's  house.” 
These  are  the  words  which  came  into  Willson’s  mind 
at  the  time  above  referred  to,  and  they  were  the 
cause  of  his  exclamation  “As  the  Lord  lives  I will 
not  die  here  to-night,  that  promise  must  not  fail.” 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  been  a man  of 
wonderful  gifts  of  a spiritual  character.  He  has 
had  dreams ; has  had  spiritual  promptings ; has  had 
power  to  heal  and  to  be  healed.  The  following 
dream  is  related  by  him : It  was  June,  1854,  I had 
been  out  and  done  my  chores,  also  my  guard  duty 
which  came  the  early  part  of  the  night.  Throwing 
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myself  upon  my  cot,  I wrapped  the  bed-clothes  about 
me  and  fell  asleep.  Soon  I felt  myself  lifted  as  by 
some  unnatural  power  and  was  wafted  through  space 
very  rapidly,  in  an  inconceivably  short  time  I was 
walking  on  one  of  the  streets  of  my  native  town, 
Dover,  toward  the  old  parish  church  of  St.  James. 
I entered  the  building  and  was  given  permission  to 
occupy  the  pulpit.  Having  expounded  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  as  believed  by  the  Latter-day  Saints,. 
I came  down  out  of  the  pulpit,  some  six  or  eight 
steps  high,  when  I was  suddenly  struck  by  a missle 
of  some  sort  on  the  right  cheek  just  below  the  eye. 
I awoke,  it  was  still  night,  and  I fell  asleep  again. 
The  dream  was  repeated  in  every  identical  detail, 
and  when  I was  again  struck  on  the  cheek,  I again 
awoke.  Still  the  day  had  not  dawned  and  I turned 
over  and  dozed  off  once  more.  For  the  third  time 
that  night  I dreamed  that  dream.  No  detail  was 
omitted  in  the  repetitions,  and  again  I was  awak- 
ened by  a blow  on  the  right  cheek.  This  time  when 
1 was  aroused  the  sun  was  shining  and  I got  out  of 
bed.  For  some  months  afterward  that  cheekbone 
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was  quite  sore.  I could  put  no  other  interpretation 
upon  this  dream  than  that  I should  be  called  upon 
a mission  to  England.  This,  however,  did  not  occur 
until  twenty-eight  years  afterwards. 

Two  cases  of  healing  are  here  given  as  worthy 
of  note:  My  wife  Sarah  had  been  in  very  feeble 

health  for  five  or  six  years.  Doctors  could  do  nothing 
for  her  relief — I had  taken  her  to  see  noted  physi 
cians  in  the  hope  of  getting  assistance,  but  all  to  no 
avail.  I made  up  my  mind  to  try  the  Dixie  country, 
just  as  we  were  leaving  town  word  was  brought  to 
me  that  my  son  William  had  been  thrown  from  a 
horse  and  was  badly  hurt.  I found  the  boy  in  an 
unconscious  condition  at  the  residence  of  Wm.  J. 
Cox,  placed  him  in  my  wagon  and  brought  him  home. 
This  was  in  December,  1868,  soon  after  our  babe 
Joseph,  was  born.  William  improved  and  was  soon 
on  his  feet  again,  but  the  accident  had  such  a dele- 
terious effect  upon  Mrs.  Nowers  that  she  visibly  grew 
worse  for  some  time.  I had  often  administered  to 
her  but  without  any  apparent  effect  for  the  better  be- 
ing made  in  her  condition.  Matters  continued  this 
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way  for  a long  time,  Mrs.  Nowers  getting  worse  all 
the  time.  At  last  Mary  Low  and  her  husband,  James 
Low,  sister  and  brother-in-law  of  my  wife,  were  sent 
for.  James  and  I administered  to  Sarah  at  her  re- 
quest, and  I determined  to  stand  by  her  bed-side  and 
hold  my  hands  upon  her  head  until  I should  see  a 
change  come  over  her.  I called  in  other  elders,  one 
at  a time,  still  holding  my  hands  on  her  head ; after 
several  repetitions  of  the  ordinance,  she  opened  her 
eyes,  her  countenance  was  changed,  she  sighed  and 
said,  “I  feel  better.”  She  finally  recovered  her 
health  and  lived  many  years  thereafter. 

Another  remarkable  case  is  one  in  which  Elder 
Nowers  officiated  while  in  England  in  1882.  It  was 
on  the  21st  of  August  of  this  year  that  Elder  Nowers 
first  met  Mrs.  Dunster  who  was  lying  at  the  point  of 
death.  She  had  been  sick  for  a long  time,  and  now, 
to  all  human  appearance,  her  time  to  end  her  mortal 
existence,  had  come.  For  ten  years  the  good  lady 
had  been  a sufferer  from  internal  tumors,  and  so 
intense  was  the  pain  that  at  times  it  seemed  almost 
beyond  human  endurance.  Five  highly  respected 
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physicians  had  studied  her  case  but  each  had  failed 
to  give  her  any  permanent  relief.  She  entered  St. 
Thomas’s  hospital,  London,  and  remained  there 
three  and  a half  months.  Receiving  some  relief  here 
and  feeling  considerably  strengthened  she  returned 
home,  but  was  shortly  confined  to  her  bed  once  more ; 
her  condition  being  worse  then  ever  before.  Again 
she  visited  the  hospital  and  underwent  a surgical 
operation,  and  thirteen  tumors  were  removed  from 
her  body.  To  the  doctors  her  case  was  a hopeless 
one  and  they  realized  that  relief  was  only  temporary. 
The  Latter-Day  Saints  elders  were  laboring  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mrs.  Dunster’s  home,  but  she  wras  very 
much  prejudiced  against  this  people.  Her  husband 
had  joined  the  church,  and  had  solicited  the  elders  to 
visit  his  wife  and  perform  the  ordinance  of  adminis- 
tration for  the  healing  of  the  sick  upon  his  afflicted 
wife.  The  lady,  however,  was  not  willing  to  see  the 
elders  much  less  to  have  them  administer  to  her. 
Elder  Nowers  was  invited  by  the  husband  to  visit 
the  Dunster  home,  but  it  was  only  through  the  exer- 
cise of  caution  and  great  wisdom  that  he  was  per- 
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mitted  to  reach  the  room  in  which  the  patient  lay. 
Finally  she  very  reluctantly  permitted  Elder  Nowers 
to  enter  her  room.  By  gentle  persuasion  he  drew 
from  her  the  story  of  her  long  illness.  During  the 
recital  of  her  painful  experience,  she  cried  out,  “Oh, 
if  I could  only  have  a drink  of  water.”  This  had 
been  strictly  forbidden  her  by  the  doctors,  and  the 
nurse  would  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  giving 
her  the  water.  Elder  Nowers  told  the  invalid  that  if 
she  felt  that  a drink  of  water  would  do  her  good,  he, 
as  a servant  of  the  Lord  would  take  the  responsibility 
tc  give  her  what  she  desired.  Upon  giving  the  water 
to  Mrs.  Dunster  Elder  Nowers  said,  “In  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I administer  to  you  this  water, 
take  and  drink  thereof  and  it  shall  do  you  good.  ’ ’ It 
v as  a relief  long  desired  by  the  afflicted  one ; and  it 
was  the  first  substance  to  be  retained  by  the  stomach 
for  a long  time  past.  The  lady  finally  gave  consent 
tc  be  administered  to.  With  the  husband,  Elder 
Nowers  knelt  down  and  offered  a fervent  prayer  for 
power  and  faith  to  perform  the  holy  ordinance  about 
to  be  administered  in  an  acceptable  manner,  that  the 
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desired  results  might  follow.  The  ordinance  was 
performed;  and  says  Elder  Nowers,  “To  my  sur 
prise  the  relieved  sufferer  called  for  toast  and  tea, 
and  when  she  had  eaten  this,  called  for  more.  I had 
left  the  room  for  a short  time  when,  upon  returning, 
I found  Mrs.  Dunster  sitting  up  in  bed  and  smiling. 
About  one  month  after  this,  September  24,  Mrs. 
Dunster  and  five  others  rode  sixteen  miles  in  a wagon 
to  a suitable  place  and  there  was  baptised  by  my- 
self. When  the  doctor  came  to  visit  this  good  lady 
one  day  shortly  after  her  restoration  to  health,  he 
found  her  sitting  and  pleasantly  chatting,  but  he 
failed  to  recognize  her  and  inquired  of  her  the  con- 
dition of  Mrs.  Dunster.  “I  suppose  she  is  in  her 
room,  up  stairs.”  “No,  she  is  not  there,”  he  was 
told.  “Then  where  is  she?  Is  she  dead?”  “No,  sir, 
I am  not  dead,  but  have  been  healed  by  the  power  of 
the  Lord.”  The  doctor  replied  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  healing  by  the  Lord  now-a-days,  but 
the  lady  stood  up  and  confronted  him  and  proved 
him  to  be  mistaken.  He  turned  and  left  the  house 
never  to  return. 
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Surely  this  is  an  interesting  and  most  remark- 
able demonstration  of  the  interposition  of  God’s 
providence  and  mercy  toward  one  of  his  suffering 
children  and  a direct  answer  of  the  fervent  prayer 
of  one  of  his  servants. 

A great  number  of  instances  of  a similar  char- 
acter could  be  cited,  but  one  more  must  suffice  for 
the  present:  Samuel  0.  White,  Sr.  was  prostrated 
with  inflammatory  rheumatism;  I was  called  to  his 
bed-side  and  as  I came  to  him  I asked  him  what  he 
was  lying  there  for.  He  replied,  “I  cannot  get  up  I 
have  inflammatory  rheumatism.”  At  this  I extended 
my  hand  to  him,  he  grasped  it  warmly,  I said  to  him, 
‘‘I  command  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  arise 
from  your  bed  and  walk  about  this  room.”  A mo- 
ment he  hesitated  then  began  to  lift  himself,  still 
holding  to  my  hand;  finally  he  arose  without  help 
and  walked  across  the  room  to  where  his  wife  was 
sitting.  She  remonstrated,  but  he  said,  “Brother 
Nowers  drew  me  out  of  that  bed  by  his  faith.”  He 
regained  his  health  very  quickly,  and  so  far  as  1 
know  had  no  return  of  the  trouble. 
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Instances  of  this  sort  show  the  great  spiritual 
power  which  this  man  of  God  possessed.  And  the 
saints  recognized  his  faith  and  power,  for  he  was 
often  called  to  the  homes  of  the  afflicted. 

The  first  log  general  meeting  house,  which  the 
settlers  had  built  in  Beaver,  had  through  an  accident, 
been  burned  down,  and  it  became  necessary  to  chop 
and  haul  logs  from  the  mountain  canyons  for  a new 
house.  Several  men  among  whom  was  Willson  G. 
Nowers,  were  sent  into  the  canyons  for  this  purpose. 
One  day  while  using  a broad  axe  the  instrument 
slipped  and  cut  a four-inch  gash  in  Willson’s  leg 
midway  between  the  foot  and  the  knee.  Not  a man 
in  the  camp  would  undertake  to  tie  up  the  wound,  so 
Willson  called  for  a needle  and  thread  and  throwing 
Lis  foot  on  the  log,  he  sat  there  and  put  four  stitches 
in  his  leg  himself.  It  was  remarkable  how  quickly 
the  wound  healed  considering  its  serious  character. 

Among  other  troubles  the  people  were  annoyed 
with,  were  the  Indians.  They  drove  off  cattle  and 
horses  and  committed  other  depredations.  The  men 
were  often  called  out  to  go  after  them  to  rescue 
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stolen  stock,  or  to  protect  some  lone  settler.  Mr. 
Nowers  was  a very  heavy  loser  through  these  Indian 
thefts.  The  Lee  family  who  lived  out  of  town  several 
miles  up  South  Creek  were  later  attacked  by  the 
Indians  and  had  a very  narrow  escape  from  being 
massacred. 

So  far  as  Church  matters  were  concerned  a new 
order  of  things  was  established  by  the  incoming  of 
John  R.  Murdock,  who  had  been  sent  down  by  Presi 
dent  Young  to  preside  over  the  Beaver  saints.  There 
was  a lack  of  unity  among  the  people,  and  the  con 
tending  forces  would  not  yield  to  the  authority  of 
any  local  man,  and  so  Elder  Murdock  was  chosen 
to  preside  as  Bishop  of  the  Beaver  ward.  It  was  in 
the  fall  of  1865  that  the  Murdock  family  came  to 
Beaver,  and  the  new  Bishop  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office.  Not  long  after  Bishop  Murdock  came 
v better  feeling  prevailed,  and  by  the  unity  of  the 
people  schemes  for  greater  improvements  were 
undertaken.  A city  organization  was  mooted,  and 
after  some  considerable  talk,  wherein  advantages 
and  disadvantages  had  been  set  before  the  people,  it 
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was  finally  decided,  in  1867,  to  petition  the  legisla- 
ture to  grant  Beaver  the  privilege  of  becoming  a city. 
Willson  G.  Nowers  was  selected  as  the  one  person 
most  competent  to  prepare  a charter  for  the  new 
city.  This  he  did  and  with  very  few  minor  changes, 
is  the  charter  upon  which  the  city  fundamentally 
stands  today.  The  first  officers  of  the  new  govern- 
ment were: 

Mayor,  H.  A.  Skinner 

Councilmen,  A.  M.  Farnsworth,  Sidney  Tanner, 
John  Ashworth,  John  R.  Murdock,  and  M.  L.  Shepherd, 
Recorder.  Willson  G.  Nowers, 

For  some  time  past  there  had  been  talk  of  con- 
necting the  several  settlements  of  the  state  by  means 
of  a telegraph  line  of  local  ownership.  In  1865  the 
matter  was  brought  before  the  people  and  by  De- 
cember of  1866  the  Deseret  Telegraph  Company  was 
organized  and  in  full  operation.  When  in  1867  it 
was  decided  to  carry  the  line  south  to  St.  George, 
Mr.  Nowers  was  chosen  to  superintend  the  construc- 
tion through  Beaver  county.  At  the  completion  of 
this  stint  another  5-mile  stretch  into  Iron  county  was 
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added  making  in  all  something  like  thirty-five  miles 
of  construction  under  Mr.  Nowers  ’ charge.  All  the 
labor  and  many  of  the  poles  were  donated  by  the 
people,  Mr.  Nowers  putting  in  his  means  and  time 
without  remuneration.  In  1880  there  were  owned 
and  operated  by  this  local  company  955  miles  of  pole 
line,  1,130  of  wire,  and  68  offices,  and  although  the 
line  ran  through  a sparsely  settled  section,  yet  the 
enterprise  was  self-supporting. 

Here  again  we  find  the  spirit  of  generosity  ex- 
hibited toward  public  enterprises.  Men  in  poverty, 
forced  to  dig  from  their  unfavorable  environment  a 
scanty  living,  were  never  found  shirking  nor  indolent 
when  public  affairs  needed  time  or  means.  Mr. 
lowers  always  found  time  to  assist  in  all  concerns 
of  common  interest,  and  his  name  with  others  must 
be  mentioned  whenever  we  speak  of  the  public  works 
of  those  early  days. 

The  years  sped  on,  Beaver  had  become  large  and 
populous  enough  to  be  made  into  two  wards,  and  there 
were  a number  of  other  settlements  in  the  county 
winch  had  been  made  into  wards,  so  a Stake  organi- 
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zation  was  effected  with  John  R.  Murdock  as  presi- 
dent. Willson  G.  Nowers  was  made  a member  of 
the  High  Council  and  also  clerk  of  the  stake.  He  had 
been  ordained  a high  priest,  March  16, 1879  by  Presi- 
dent Murdock.  It  was  on  the  3rd  of  December  of  this 
same  year  that  he  annuled  his  allegiance  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  and  became  a naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Six  times  he  was  elected  to  be  city  recorder  of 
Beaver,  was  also  a member  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  Beaver  Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution  for 
a number  of  years.  His  services  for  many  years  in 
these  several  capacities,  with  exception  perhaps  of 
city  recorder,  were  without  remuneration — he  loved 
his  people  and  was  pleased  to  serve  them  as  intelli 
gence  and  ability  gave  him  opportunity.  How  much 
the  people  stand  in  need  today  of  such  men,  men  of 
ability  to  serve  them  as  freely  and  willingly  as  did 
such  men  as  Murdock,  Shepherd,  Nowers,  Cox,  and 
others.  The  spirit  of  greed  has  taken  too  firm  hold 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  recompense 
commensurate  with  the  service  rendered  is  demanded 
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everywhere.  If  such  had  been  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  the  times  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country, 
the  growth,  progress,  and  development  manifest  as 
« result  of  those  labors  would  not  be  found.  It  need 
ed  men  of  the  caliber  of  those  just  mentioned — open 
hearted,  generous  of  time  and  means,  with  ability  to 
lay  the  foundation  stones  of  our  present  civic,  religi  • 
ous,  and  educational  status.  A meed  of  praise  is 
theirs  without  the  asking,  for  all  we  have  and  all  we 
are  proclaim  the  honor  and  worth  that  is  due  these 
devoted  men  and  women — our  pioneers ! 

Among  the  educational  movements  for  the  gen- 
eral betterment  of  the  youth  of  the  community,  the 
‘ Beaver  Literary  Institute”  was  established  in  Oc- 
tober, 1875.  This  had  for  its  purpose  the  uplift  of 
the  people  along  intellectual  lines. 

All  kinds  of  beneficial  subjects  were  legitimate 
for  consideration  in  this  institute.  Mr.  Nowers  of 
course  was  an  active  member,  and  did  his  part  to 
aid  the  cause  along. 

In  1882  W.  G.  Nowers,  at  the  April  Conference 
was  called  to  take  a mission  to  England.  He  says 
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lie  liad  felt  in  his  spirit  for  some  time  that  this  call 
would  be  made  upon  him,  and  when  the  conference 
of  the  Church  convened,  he  looked  with  much  inter- 
est for  a notification  of  his  call  to  come  to  him.  It 
was  the  custom  in  those  days  to  prepare  a list  of 
missionaries  and  read  the  names  in  general  confer- 
ence. This  was  often  the  first  notice  a man  got  that 
he  was  to  go  on  a mission.  Brother  Nowers  was 
eager  to  learn  if  he  had  been  called.  The  first  day 
of  conference  a number  of  names  had  been  read,  and 
the  local  telegraph  operator  asked  if  Nowers’  name 
was  on  the  list.  The  reply  came  that  no  such  name 
as  Nowers  appeared  on  the  list  but  on  the  second  day 
the  operator  informed  Brother  Nowers  that  a sup- 
plementary list  had  been  read  at  conference  and  his 
name  was  the  first. 

Recalling  this  circumstance  brings  to  mind  the 
fact  that  Elder  Nowers  was  in  a very  poor  condition 
to  respond  to  the  call,  his  health  was  not  good  and  it 
was  a serious  question  in  his  mind  whether  he  would 
be  able  to  make  the  journey.  But  his  nature  was,  as 
it  always  had  been,  to  yield  obedience  to  every  call 
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of  authority,  and  so  on  May  5,  about  one  month 
after  his  call  he  appeared  at  the  President’s  office 
in  Salt  Lake  City  and  received  his  appointment 
under  the  hands  of  President  Wilford  Woodruff. 
“My  health,”  says  Elder  Nowers,  “failed  me;  the 
climate  of  my  old  home  did  not  seem  to  agree  with 
me.  I could  not  work.  I was  of  no  value  to  the 
ministry,  and  so  I was  released  to  return  home, 
which  I did  on  November  13,  same  year.  On  my 
return  home  I was  reinstated  in  the  high  council 
and  in  all  other  positions  which  I had  formerly 
occupied.  ’ ’ 

During  this  brief  absence  from  home,  brother 
Nowers  was  not  idle,  for  notwithstanding  his  weak- 
ened condition,  physically,  he  gathered  together 
much  of  the  genealogical  data  already  given  in  this 
narrative.  He  also  opened  channels  of  communica- 
tion whereby  further  information  could  be  obtained 
latter  on,  and  so  he  has  been  able  to  leave  to  his 
posterity  a genealogical  tree  of  which  he  may  be 
justly  proud. 

This  man  of  whom  we  are  here  writing,  and  who 
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as  has  already  been  made  prominent  in  this  sketch, 
was  in  wide  demand  for  this  or  for  that,  and  among 
other  things  he  was  asked  to  act  as  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  Joshua  C.  Hall,  deceased.  He  yielded 
to  the  request  made  of  him,  and  in  a manner  most 
satisfactory  to  everybody  concerned,  including  the 
court  under  whose  jurisdiction  he  acted,  he  dis- 
charged the  affairs  of  that  estate.  The  court’s  final 
discharge  of  Mr.  Nowers  from  further  responsibility 
in  this  matter  shows  how  ably  this  trust  was  ful- 
filled. This  final  release  is  dated,  April  29,  1882, 
just  prior  to  his  going  on  his  mission. 

The  time  when  Elder  Nowers  should  have  op- 
portunity to  go  for  the  first  time  to  the  temple  to  do 
work  for  his  dead  ancestry,  had  at  last  arrived.  Oh, 
writh  what  joy  and  unspeakable  pleasure  he  began 
this  great  work  in  God’s  house  in  February,  1886. 
Besides  attending  to  the  initiatory  ordinances  of  the 
church  for  the  dead,  a great  and  vital  principle  per 
taining  to  the  unification  and  sealing  of  families  was 
made  known  to  him  at  this  time.  It  had  been  the  de- 
sire of  brother  Nowers  to  be  identified  with  the 
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family  of  Apostle  John  Taylor,  by  adoption.  It 
seems  to  have  been  permissible  at  that  time  for  peo- 
ple to  join,  by  adoption,  whatsoever  family  they  de- 
sired provided  there  was  no  serious  objection  raised. 
With  this  understanding,  brother  Nowers  made  ap- 
plication to  the  president  of  the  temple  to  have  this 
ceremony  performed;  but  as  no  one  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  Taylor  family  at  the  Manti 
temple,  the  request  could  not  be  granted.  Nowers 
was  told  to  write  to  John  W.  Taylor  and  ask  that  a 
proxy  for  the  Taylor’s  be  appointed.  Brother 
.Nowers  soon  found  a convenient  time  to  communi- 
cate with  John  W.  but  as  he  sat  at  his  desk  prepared 
to  write,  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  seemed  to  leave 
him,  and  he  could  not  call  up  the  subject  upon  which 
he  desired  to  write.  He  abandoned  the  undertaking 
and  let  the  matter  go  for  a while.  On  another  oc- 
casion he  tried  again  but  with  no  better  results,  and 
the  third  time  he  attempted  it  but  could  not  accom- 
plish his  desire.  He  determined  he  had  been  deterred 
from  doing  this  thing  from  some  cause  unknown  to 
him  at  that  time. 
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At  the  October  conference  that  year,  President 
Woodruff  revealed  or  reported  what  the  Lord  had 
made  known  to  him  respecting  this  mixing  up  of 
families  by  the  ordinance  of  adoption.  He  said  he 
had  asked  the  Lord  concerning  this  matter  and  de- 
sired to  know  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  such 
cases.  This  is  the  answer  he  received,  “Have  you 
not  a father?  Then  why  not  be  adopted  to  your 
father?”  This  made  clear  the  whole  matter  in  the 
mind  of  Brother  Nowers,  and  the  work  of  uniting 
his  own  family  ties  was  proceeded  with  until  today 
of  the  Nowers  lineage  some  sixty  couples  with  their 
families  have  had  temple  work  done  for  them. 

Just  a few  pages  back  in  this  narration  occasion 
was  taken  to  refer  to  a dream  Mr.  Nowers  once  had 
— a visitation  of  his  father,  long  since  dead.  A full 
account  of  the  dream  has  not  yet  been  given  in  these 
pages.  “It  was  in  February,  1889,”  says  Mr. 
Nowers,  “that  my  mind  was  enlightened  by  a dream 
or  vision.  I saw  my  father  standing  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  bed  I was  then  occupying.  He  appeared 
to  me  just  as  I had  known  him  in  life  when  last  I saw 
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him  on  February  22,  1851.  I said  to  him,  ‘Hello, 
father  is  that  you!’  No  reply  came  to  this  very 
familiar  greeting.  I then  spoke  again,  ‘ How  are  you 
getting  along  on  that  side  of  the  veil ; what  are  you 
doing?’  He  replied,  ‘I  am  getting  along  all  right, 
but  I am  working  very  hard.  ’ I asked  him  what  he 
was  working  so  hard  at.  ‘I  am  searching  out  by 
ancestry,  and  I need  help.’  I pondered  upon  this, 
what  help  could  I give ; must  I die  to  go  to  his  assis- 
tance f No,  that  would  not  do,  that  did  not  accord 
with  my  patrichal  blessing.  Before  I had  quite  com- 
pleted my  reflections  on  this  matter,  my  father  had 
disappeared.  Presently  I awoke  still  thinking  upon 
the  things  that  were  agitating  my  mind.  I say  I 
awoke,  I came  into  consciousness  of  my  surround- 
ings, for  I do  not  know  just  whether  I was  asleep, 
as  we  commonly  use  that  term,  or  not  when  the  visi- 
tation of  my  father  came.  However,  it  finally  dawned 
upon  my  mind  that  the  sort  of  help  I best  could  give 
my  father,  and  that  which  would  aid  him  most  in  his 
work,  would  be  the  priesthood.  After  consultation 
with  my  wife  and  my  daughter,  Nancy  Kathleen,  it 
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was  decided  that  Nancy  and  I should  go  to  the  temple 
to  attend  to  this  work.  AATe  felt  it  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  be  permitted  to  do  this  work  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  for  our  dead.  Fitting  ourselves  out  with 
suitable  conveyance,  we  started  for  Manti.  A\7ithin 
a few  days  we  had  done  the  temple  work  for  my 
father,  mother,  and  grand  parents  on  both  sides. 
This  work — the  ultimate  union  and  salvation  of  my 
father’s  house  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  has  been  the 
burden  of  my  anxiety  for  these  several  years ; I first 
conceived  the  idea  of  it  when  in  1882  I was  in  England 
on  my  mission.  I was  at  the  residence  of  my  sister, 
Mary  Ann,  of  the  vicarage  of  Yelling,  parish  of  St. 
Neils,  looking  over  a list  of  names  of  the  Nowers 
family  which  she  had  kindly  proffered  for  my  in- 
spection. I made  a copy  of  the  names,  and  added 
more  to  the  list  from  a sort  of  genealogical  tree  my 
cousin  Lawrence  Eward  Nowers  of  Arizona  sent  me, 
until  to  day  I am,  by  the  blessings  of  my  heavenly 
Father,  enabled  to  leave  to  the  future  generations 
of  Nowers  an  unbroken  line  of  lineage  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  1066,  as  set  forth 
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ir  this  record.” 

Just  thirty-eight  years  from  the  day  that  he  left 
home,  Willson  completed  the  work  for  his  father’s 
family. 

CHAPTER  IV  I 

What  man  lives  for  himself  alone!  Even  the 
best  of  earth’s  noblemen  have  not  lived  alone  for 
self-enjoyment ; no,  not  even  for  fame.  The  best  men 
are  those  whose  motive  is  helpful,  useful  work  for 
every  good  cause.  Willson  G.  Nowers’  life  has  so 
far  demonstrated  that  this  trait  of  living — to  bless 
others — is  very  pronounced  in  him. 

To  do  our  duty  toward  God  and  man  consistent 
ly  and  steadily,  requires  the  cultivation  of  all  the 
faculties  with  which  we  are  endowed.  This  grand 
accomplishment  of  duty  is  the  very  acme  of  our  life’s 
purpose.  When,  time,  means,  endowments  of  intelli- 
gence, are  all  devoted  to  this  service,  there  are  unde  - 
niable  evidences  of  a greatness  of  heart  that  be- 
speaks a largeness  of  soul.  This  record  unquestion- 
ably points  out  such  a soul.  Scan  again  these  pages 
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and  note  in  almost  every  incident  related,  that  Will- 
son  Nowers  sought  the  welfare  of  either  God’s  cause 
01  of  his  fellow-men  or  both.  He  has  unselfishly 
sought  to  bless  his  people — his  father’s  house  and 
his  neighbors.  If  God  gave  him  ability  to  stand  as 
an  intellectual  man  in  his  community,  he  used  that 
intelligence  to  bless  others,  gave  of  it  freely.  If  he 
had  knowledge  of  affairs  which  might  advance  the 
interests  of  his  community,  he  was  among  the  first 
to  offer  his  services.  Willson  Nowers  has  lived  a 
life  of  usefulness  of  which  his  several  sons  and 
daughters  may  well  feel  proud.  He  is  leaving  to 
them,  each  and  all,  a heritage  in  his  works  that  will 
cause  his  name  to  resound  in  honor  down  the  ages. 
Oh,  how  jealously  should  they  guard  the  untarnished 
honor  that  attaches  to  the  name  of  Nowers ! To  give 
emphasis  to  this  point,  the  following  incident  is 
given,  and  undoubtedly  much  satisfaction  may  be 
taken  by  the  family  therefrom:  “Only  a short  time 
prior  to  my  leaving  home,’’  says  Mr.  Nowers,  “I 
heard  my  father  tell  a life-long  friend  of  the  family 
that  he  felt  himself  one  of  the  proudest  men  on 
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earth.  ‘Here  am  1/  lie  said,  ‘with  a family  of  eleven 
children  around  me,  nearly  all  have  grown  to  ma- 
turity and  not  one  of  them  has  ever  brought  reproach 
or  disgrace  upon  the  family  name.  ’ I do  most  earn- 
estly pray  that  this  splendid  record  may  be  perpetu- 
ated down,  even  to  the  latest  generation  of  Nowers.  ’ ’ 
Professor  J.  A.  Aulguire,  denominating  himself 
a human  scientist,  gives  this  analysis  of  the  character 
of  Willson  G.  Nowers:  An  intensified  combative- 

ness or  strong  will  and  determination  to  improve  or 
change  conditions.  Tribal  Correspondence:  You 

correspond  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtalia,  this  tribe  is  in 
the  group  of  letters.  Science  and  Culture:  Naphtalia 
occupies  the  group  division  of  culture  and  is  inti- 
mately associated  with  Gad  and  Assher.  Name  of 
the  day  on  which  you  were  born,  Saturday.  Your 
Natural  Place  in  Life:  I find,  after  I take  every- 
thing into  consideration,  that  you  are  endowed  by 
nature  to  follow  the  mechanical  line ; you  are  a good 
mechanic.  You  could  have  become  a good  phre 
noligist  or  physiognomist  had  you  devoted  your  time 
in  that  direction.  You  have  excellent  intuition  and 
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much  spiritual  power.  Diseases  to  Which  You  Are 
Liable:  I find  some  danger  of  the  following  diseases 
or  complaints:  Liability  to  weakness  of  the  diges 
tive  organs;  pleuretic  pains  and  weakness  of  the 
lungs,  also  some  danger  of  nervous  complaints.  I 
would  advise  you  to  be  careful  of  the  bowels.  ’ ’ 

The  reading  of  Mrs.  Nowers’  character  corre- 
sponds, with  few  exceptions,  to  that  given  of  Mr. 
Nowers.  The  lady  is  placed  in  the  tribe  of  Levi  in 
the  group  of  Religion.  She  was  born  on  Thursday. 

Returning  now  again  to  the  narrative,  we  find 
Elder  Nowers  returned  from  his  mission  to  England. 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  short  stay  in  England 
was  sickness.  He  found  himself  unable  to  endure 
the  climatic  conditions  of  his  old  home,  his  wife,  too, 
was  in  very  poor  health,  and  her  attending  physician 
advised  the  speedy  return  of  her  husband.  But  Elder 
lowers,  in  full  harmony  with  his  nature,  had  busied 
himself  among  his  relatives  in  his  native  land  col- 
lecting together  data  concerning  his  progenitors. 
He  also  opened  up  ways  and  means  whereby  he 
might  continue  the  work  when  he  should  return  to 
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Utah.  The  work  here  begun  has  developed  into  an 
extensive  and  comprehensive  genealogy  as  herein 
set  out. 

Not  many  days  elapsed,  upon  his  return,  before 
Mr.  Nowers  was  fully  installed  in  all  his  former  posi- 
tions in  the  High  Council,  as  Stake  clerk,  director  of 
the  Co-op  store,  and  several  other  offices.  His  life 
from  here  on,  however,  has  been  less  stirring,  his 
family  has  grown  up  and  much  of  the  care  and  re- 
sponsibility was  lifted  from  him.  One  source  of 
worriment  that  came  to  him  was  the  constantly  fail- 
ing health  of  Mrs.  Nowers. 

In  1891  he  was  called  to  be  a home  missionary  in 
the  Stake,  but  he  was  released  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  clerkship  of  the  Stake,  in  which  position 
he  had  served  for  seven  years. 

Mrs.  Nowers’  health  continued  to  grow  worse, 
and  she  became  more  and  more  incapable  of  attend- 
ing to  her  daily  household  duties.  To  a woman  of 
her  ambitions  this  constantly  increasing  deprivation 
became  sorely  annoying,  so  much  so  as  to  seriously 
militate  against  her  physical  strength.  She,  how- 
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ever,  struggled  on  until  her  eightieth  year.  Her  final 
sickness  came  only  a few  days  prior  to  her  death. 
On  the  second  or  third  of  April,  1909,  she  was  seized 
with  a severe  attack  of  bodily  ailments,  but  by  her 
indomitable  courage  and  will-power  she  kept  moving 
about  the  house  until  her  strength  was  completely 
exhausted.  It  was  on  Saturday,  the  eighth  day  of 
May,  just  one  year  to  the  day  since  her  sister,  Mary 
Low,  had  died  that  Mrs.  Nowers  passed  away.  Of 
course  Mr.  Nowers  felt  keenly  the  blow  that  had 
come  to  him  in  the  death  of  his  life’s  companion.  He 
remembered  how  she  had  been  a staff  and  a stay  to 
him  in  the  days  of  his  hard  struggle  for  existence; 
how  she  had  been  a comfort  and  a solace  to  his  ach- 
ing, weary  body  when  sickness  had  preyed  upon  him ; 
how  she  had  nobly  stood  by  his  side  in  poverty,  in 
sorrow,  and  in  danger;  how  she  had  with  loving  de- 
votion been  willing  to  make  every  sacrifice  that  he 
might  not  fail  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  God- 
given  duty,  and  he  felt  to  thank  his  God  that  circum- 
stances had  brought  her  early  into  his  life. 

All  men  who  have  high  ideals,  great  ambitions, 
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and  longings  for  that  which  may,  perhaps,  even  seem 
unattainable,  may  feel  at  times  as  though  life  held 
out  no  inducements  for  them  to  fight  on,  or  to  make 
great  sacrifice  to  attain  these  ideals,  to  realize  their 
ambitions,  or  to  continue  the  struggle  for  the  seem- 
ingly unattainable.  But  some  good  angel  takes  sta- 
tion by  our  side  and  with  kindly  admonitions,  en- 
couraging allurements,  tenderly  leads  us  on  to  where 
hope  grows  bright  and  a realization  of  our  heaven- 
tcwering  desires  seems  possible.  With  renewed 
courage  we  take  a fresh  hold  upon  our  possibilities 
and  often  succeed  where  otherwise  there  might  have 
been  a failure.  One  of  our  great  troubles  lies  in  the 
fact  that  so  many  things  in  life  appear  too  large,  too 
serious,  too  momentous.  It  is  as  though  we  had  to 
engage  in  a mortal  combat  when  we  wish  to  make  an 
attack  upon  an  affair  that  engages  our  attention; 
whereas  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that  life  is 
made  up  of  little  things , and  that  a Napoleonic  army 
is  not  required  to  chase  down  every  butterfly  of  our 
fancy  to  break  it  on  an  iron  wheel. 

In  common  with  his  class  of  men,  Willson  G. 
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Nowers  had  made  just  such  mistakes;  hut  he  had 
profitted  by  them,  his  defeats  had  become  the  step- 
ping-stones to  his  success.  And  now,  well  advanced 
in  years  surrounded  by  a family  of  considerate  sons 
and  daughters,  and  with  means  sufficient  to  provide 
a comfortable  maintenance,  Mr.  Nowers  is  spending 
the  evening  of  life  as  enjoyably  as  can  be  desired. 
So  peaceful  are  his  latter  days  that  to  compare  them 
with  the  days  of  his  early  life,  would  be  like  falling 
asleep  in  the  hurly-burly  of  business  life  to  awaken 
in  an  Alpine  valley  amid  the  scent  of  sweet  cyclamens 
and  pine  boughs,  to  the  music  of  trickling  rivulets 
and  song  of  birds  beneath  the  dark  cathederal  isles 
of  mighty  trees,  and  here  and  there,  above  them  and 
beyond,  the  spotless  peaks  of  ever-lasting  snow, 
while  far  beneath — 

‘ ‘ The  hemisphere  of  earth,  in  clearest  ken, 
Stretched  to  the  simplest  reach  of  prospect,  lies.” 

“And  now,”  says  Mr.  Nowers,  “I  desire  and 
direct  that  this  record  of  the  Nowers  family  be  re- 
tained and  preserved  in  the  sacred  keeping  of  some 
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faithful  and  worthy  member,  who  will  continue  to 
follow  out  and  record  the  work  herein  begun.  Search 
out  the  long-since  past,  and  when  that  which  is  now 
future  shall  become  the  present,  make  faithful  entry 
upon  the  pages  of  the  family  geneological  record. 

“Now  be  it  known  to  all  my  kindred,  and  to 
w hom  I bear  most  solemn  testimony,  that  it  has  been 
revealed  to  me  through  my  diligence  in  searching 
out  the  past  concerning  this  the  Nowers  family,  that 
my  name  shall  be  had  in  honorable  rememberance 
to  the  latest  generation,  even  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past  from  the  earliest  dates  herein  recorded, — yea, 
as  long  as  any  of  our  posterity  may  remain  on  the 
face  of  this  earth. 

“And  now  may  the  grace  of  the  Father  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  rest  upon  my  feeble  effort  to  place  before 
you,  my  dearly  beloved  kinsmen,  my  testimony  of 
faith  and  works.  If  I shall  have  made  my  light  so 
shine  that  you,  seeing  my  good  works,  shall  glorify 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  I shall  be  fully 
satisfied  with  having  lived  in  the  earth,  for  I shall 
realize  that  life  to  me  has  brought  an  inestimable 
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blessing  to  you.” 

William  Gates  Nowers. 


FAMILY  OF  WILLSON  G.  NOWERS. 
Willson  Edward, 

Born,  March  14,  1856,  Parowan,  Utah. 
Died,  July  30,  1860,  Beaver,  Utah. 

Nancy  Kathleen, 

Born,  April  22,  1857,  Beaver,  Utah. 
William  Gates, 

Born,  January  27,  1859,  Beaver,  Utah. 
Sarah  Susannah, 

Born,  March  25,  1861,  Beaver,  Utah. 

John  Alfred, 

Born,  March  5,  1863,  Beaver,  Utah. 
James  Albert, 

Born,  November  29,  1864,  Beaver,  Utah. 
Edwin  Lorenzo, 

Born,  January  26,  1867,  Beaver,  Utah. 
Died,  December  7,  1869,  Beaver. 

Joseph, 

Born,  December  15, 1868,  Beaver,  Utah. 
Died,  December  23, 1868,  Beaver,  Utah. 
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ERRATA 

Page  1,  read  Ante  for  Anti. 

Page  3,  read  independence  for i ndependance . 

Page  7,  read  Coeur-de-Leon  for  CJeour-de-Leoa. 

Page  13,  read  Curriculum  for  Cirriculum. 

Page  14,  read  Covenanted  Convenanted. 

Page  28,  read  immortality  for  immorality. 

Page  38,  read  disciple  for  diciple. 

Page  56,  read  granary  for  grainery. 

Page  58,  read  principal  for  principle.  Also  sparsely  for  sparcely. 
and  roving  for  roaving. 

Page  81,  read  patriarchal  for  patrichal. 

Page  82,  read  Edward  for  Eward. 
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